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Is ANyBopy LISTENING? 


NCE EVERY YEAR or so each mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University 
of Chicago takes his turn at writing 
the news notes for the School Review or 
the Elementary School Journal. This 
means looking over a coup:e of hun- 
dred current journals and pamphlets 
and culling from this material the 
things worth reporting or commenting 
on. Without such a stimulus one would 
not find time to examine so many ma- 
terials, and in any case one would 
hardly be able to secure such a large 
number of periodicals and ephemeral 
publications as comes to the office of 
an educational journal. 

The writer of these news notes 
sometimes wonders whether anyone 
reads them. He gets the same feeling 
that comes to a broadcaster on radio 
or television when there is no visible 
audience. It is always a pleasure to re- 


ceive a note either of approval or of 
disapproval because this proves that 
somebody is listening. Recently the 
writer was immensely pleased to re- 
ceive a letter from New Zealand ask- 
ing for a reprint of something that had 
been mentioned in the news notes 
some months ago. 

Anyhow, there is a reward in just 
getting a bird’s-eye view of “educa- 
tional literature” as it reflects and 
seeks to improve this widespread hu- 
man enterprise. It is probably true 
that we publish in too many places to 
permit anyone to keep in touch with 
all of American educational literature. 
This seems inevitable in such a large 
and varied educational system. But 
the quality of the published material is 
generally quite high. There is also a 
certain amount of marginal foolish- 
ness, or sheer stupidity, and one gets a 
pretty good view of that, too, in the 
process of preparing these news notes. 
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You CHoosE To TEACH? 


OULD you be a teacher if you had 
the choice to make over again? 
In our somewhat disordered society a 
number of teachers are asking them- 
selves this question. When Professor 
Einstein said recently that he would 
hesitate to become a scientist if he had 
the choice to make in this kind of 
world, he must have set a number of 
people to asking themselves this sort 
of question. 
We saw an article which could be an 


answer to these teachers in the journal 
High Points, published by the High 
School Division of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City. Irma Gelber 
Rhodes, of Jamaica High School, writ- 
ing in the November, 1954, issue of 
this magazine, tells of some of her ex- 


periences since she returned to the 
classroom after rearing two children. 
She saw a good many changes for the 
worse. 


Texpected change; and found it;but I must 
admit the change was more complete than I 
had anticipated. There was noticeable lax- 
ness in behavior. There was obvious slack- 
ness in work. The ethical and moral tone too 
was more relaxed than I was prepared to 
Gad... 

I have had some . . . sad experiences dur- 
ing the past year and a half. More than one 
boy has refused to erase my blackboards. But 
when a girl told me she would not care to fill 
a vase with water for me (I had of course sup- 
plied the flowers) because she’d have to walk 
way over to the other side of the building to 
the girls’ room, I was really shocked. Stu- 
dents have called me, “Hey, Teach.” They 
have muttered audibly and sworn inaudibly 
at me for calling them to account for atti- 
tude, behavior, or work. Homework is con- 
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sidered an imposition, especially when it is 
assigned over week ends... . 


But, Mrs. Rhodes goes on to say: 


Here are some other views of present-day 
high-school life. Of a lesson in poetry which 
my superior observed in a Senior class recent- 
ly, he wrote: “The response of the class was 
remarkably good. Even the boys in the class 
discussed poetry with avid interest.” This 
was an average, not a superior, group. The 
selection studied was “Indian Summer” by 
Emily Dickinson, a difficult poem by a diffi- 
cult author. These same students, who had 
started the study of poetry with an air of 
not-too-well-suppressed rebellion, capitulat- 
ed completely to Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
‘‘Renascence.”” When I finished reading the 
poem, they burst into spontaneous applause 
as genuine as the boos they reserved for a 
less fortunate choice, Jane Austen’s novel, 
Pride and Prejudice. They weren’t a well- 
mannered class, but they were sincere. 

The same supervisor, visiting another 
group, observed the following: “I was im- 
pressed by the freedom with which the 
pupils read, and wrote on the blackboard, 
their own work, and the friendly manner in 
which they criticized each other’s work. 
These criticisms were frank yet kindly.” 
This was a superior group, and as teachable 
as any Class I’ve ever had. Much of the work 
was of college caliber 

In spite of the fact that there are many 
who flout authority in the schools today, 
there are more who still hold the teaching 
profession in high esteem. Read this quota- 
tion from a Senior paper I have just finished 
marking: “I plan to teach history and 
health education because I like to work with 
younger people and enjoy watching the men- 
tal and physical growth of children as they 
approach maturity....As a teacher, my 
education will continue throughout life and 
consequently I will be better able to enjoy 
life.” Another student writes: “There is al- 
ways the very good prospect of having a 
steady income in an honored and respected 
profession. I am immensely interested in 
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people and child psychology, and therefore 
teaching seems most attractive to me.” 

....I shall discuss only one phase of de- 
mocracy in action, race relations, because I 
think that is the best index of how democra- 
cy is functioning in our schools. In the large 
city high school where I teach, Negro stu- 
dents enjoy parity with the white students. 
They run for and achieve office without dis- 
crimination. They attend school functions 
without discomfort or embarrassment. One 
of the most popular boys in our present 
Senior class is a colored boy of unusual at- 
tainments as a scholar, politician, and hu- 
morist. An equally distinguished young col- 
ored woman, who was a college classmate of 
mine some twenty-odd years ago, did not 
enjoy so secure a position in the classroom 
society of that day. 


THE ComMING WHITE HousE CONFER- 
ENCE ON EDUCATION 


_—_ 1s a good deal of dissatisfac- 


tion among school people with the 
Republican administration’s attitude 
toward federal aid to public education. 
There is a desperate shortage of school 
buildings, a sweeping increase of 
school enrolments and therefore of ed- 
ucational costs; and states and local 
communities seem in many areas to be 
unable to meet this emergency. Their 
tax rates are at or near the highest 
they have ever been. Some people be- 
lieve that a reformation in local and 
state tax laws, with the addition of in- 
come taxes in states not now having 
such a tax, should solve the problem. 
Others believe that the federal govern- 
ment should step in with some form of 
assistance, and they suggest that 
financial assistance in the construction 
of new school buildings would not jus- 
tify the objection of “federal control 
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of education” so often used against 
federal government support of the or- 
dinary costs of public education. 

The last Congress appropriated 
funds for a series of state conferences 
on education and for a culminating 
White House Conference. The White 
House Conference can hardly be held 
before the close of 1955, and some edu- 
cators are saying that the President is 
using this device to dodge the issue of 
federal aid or to postpone it as long as 
possible.? 

On the other hand, Commissioner 
of Education Samuel Brownell ap- 
pears to consider the state conferences 
and the White House Conference as 
genuine opportunities for the improve- 
ment of education. Chairman of the 
White House Conference will be Neil 
H. McElroy, president of Procter and 
Gamble Company. If the state confer- 
ences generally agree that the states 
must have federal aid, and the White 
House Conference is faced with this 
consensus, it would seem that the 
President will have to move, however 
tardily. If Mr. McElroy presides over 
a White House Conference which asks 
for federal aid, he and some of his col- 
leagues among the executives of big 
business may attempt to change the 
traditional opposition of business in- 
terests to federal aid. 

But the government’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, 
which has been making a study of fed- 


1 Eprtor’s Nore: Since this news item was 
written, President Eisenhower has announced 
that on February 15 he will send to Congress a 
special message dealing with the shortage of 
classrooms. 
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eral aid to education, has reported ad- 
versely to federal aid, arguing that the 
states can and should support educa- 
tion at all levels. 

Consequently the spring and sum- 
mer of 1955 will probably be critical 
months in which the fate of federal aid 
is decided for some time to come. 

The Defense Bulletin of the NEA’s 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, in 
November, 1954, said, of the state and 
White House Conferences: 


Most educators see in the White House 
Conferences on Education great potentiali- 
ties—but great dangers, too, if they fail to 
face up to the truly critical problems of the 
public schools and seek constructive, prac- 
tical answers, or if they fail to base their find- 
ings on truly accurate data and discerning 
judgment. 

“Educators need to marshal their facts as 
background for these conferences,”’ said Miss 
Jennie L. Davis, chairman of the NEA De- 
fense Commission. “The state department of 
education and the state association have ac- 
cess to reliable statistics and data. In order 
that the best information may be included in 
state reports, we need to encourage selection 
of knowledgeable people to help in the plan- 
ning and execution of state conferences. 

“There may be efforts in some states to 
prevent educational leaders from direct par- 
ticipation in the conferences. In such cases, it 
seems to us that educators have a profession- 
al obligation to see that a clear picture of the 
present conditions in the schools is presented 
— if necessary, indirectly, through other or- 
ganizations that may be represented on the 
state committees.” 


Thus the discussion goes on while 
the crisis mounts. The federal govern- 
ment spends forty to fifty billion dol- 
lars a year on military activities, while 
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American cities, in their schools, their 
housing, and their transportation sys- 
tems, present a sorry facade of civic 
poverty in this richest of all nations. 


PuBLic EDUCATION IN A 
DANGEROUS ERA 


HIs is the title of a brief article in 
the December, 1954, NEA Jour- 
nal by Richard B. Kennan, executive 
secretary of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission. He describes a series of lay 
conferences which have been co-spon- 
sored by the Commission and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers: 
One unique feature of these conferences is 
that the lay leaders always outnumber the 
educational leaders, sometimes by as large a 
proportion as four to one. The discussion 
groups are chaired by laymen. Too often in 
conferences on educational problems, the lay 
leader is so outnumbered that he feels the 
cards are stacked against him. Under the ar- 
rangements for this series of meetings he is 
confronted with some of the great problems 
we are facing, and he comes to realize that 
we educators earnestly seek his interest and 
advice. 

This is another of a most significant 
series of events which started shortly 
after the conclusion of the fighting in 
World War II with the founding of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. To put it in one way, 
the leaders of American business and 
industry have come to the support of 
education, both public and private, 
during a critical period—a period 
when both moral support and finan- 
cial support are essential. 

To put it another way, this is a peri- 
od in which American business inter- 
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ests have moved into a position of 
greater power in American education 
than they have ever possessed in the 
past. The evidence for both of these 
statements is plain indeed. Presiding 
over the forthcoming White House 
Conference on Education will be Neil 
H. McElroy, president of Procter and 
Gamble Company. He has selected as 
director of the conference Mr. Clint 
Pace, who has been director of the 
Southwest Regional Office of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. Recently the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has 
urged businessmen to participate in 
the state conferences on education 
which lead up to the White House 
Conference. 

Another sign of the interest of 
American business in what goes on in 
the public schools is the establishment 
by the Curtis Publishing Company of 
a bureau to provide to secondary 
schools free reprints of articles from 
Curtis publications. A panel of educa- 
tors will serve as consultants in the 
selection and preparation of this ma- 
terial. 

The six members of this panel are 
Prudence Bostwick, Denver public 
schools; Richard H. McFeely, George 
School, Pennsylvania; Clark Cell, 
Skokie Junior High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois; Galen Saylor, University of 
Nebraska; S. E. Torsten Lund, Uni- 
versity of California; and William Van 
Til, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. This is an excellent group of 
people, and we can count on them to 
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help the Curtis Company’s editors to 
avoid placing propaganda in the 
schools. 

The first two reprints present a re- 
port on Singapore from Holiday and an 
article entitled “How To Stay in Col- 
lege” written by a secondary-school 
teacher and published in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Presumably the consultants do not 
see the articles before they are pub- 
lished, or they would have caught an 
error in the second line of the Post ar- 
ticle, which commences as follows: 
‘At least 2,500,000 young Americans 
are in college this fall. Of them, about 
1,000,000 are Freshmen.” The figures 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion indicate that there are about 
600,000 first-year students in colleges 
this year. But this article strikes us as 
being readable and useful, and we 
hope that the consultants will con- 
tinue to be as successful in their col- 
laboration with Curtis. 

Further evidence of the growing in- 
fluence of business in education is 
given by what has happened since the 
report of the nongovernmental Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion. In this report it became clear 
that the representatives of American 
business will not approve federal gov- 
ernment aid of any sort for private 
colleges and universities. Instead, ac- 
knowledging the financial crisis of pri- 
vate higher education, business leaders 
have urged business corporations and 
wealthy men and women to come to 
the aid of these institutions. The re- 
sult has been at least fairly successful. 
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In a nutshell, the situation is as fol- 
lows. American education—elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher, both pub- 
lic and private—faces a crisis due to 
expanding enrolments and _ higher 
costs. To meet this crisis, either the 
federal government must provide 
financial aid, or great additional sums 
must come from local and state taxes 
and from corporations and individu- 
als. The business world has concluded 
that the latter is the sounder proce- 
dure and consequently is interesting 
itself in the financing of education on 
this basis. 

As a corollary, the business world is 
becoming more interested in the ac- 
tual conduct of schools and colleges 
and in educational policy. Never be- 
fore in the history of our country, or 
of any other country, has there been 
so much interest on the part of laymen 
in the processes of education. 

This is indeed both an opportunity 
and a challenge to the business leader- 
ship of America. With a greater inter- 
est and a greater voice in educational 
affairs than ever before, will business 
leadership act in the best interests of 
American society? Will they avoid 
propaganda for “business” in the nar- 
row sense? 

During the 1920’s there was a con- 
siderable amount of business interest 
in education, which took the unfortu- 
nate form of attempts to influence 
textbook writers and to insert propa- 
ganda into the schools and colleges. 
These mistakes may perhaps be avoid- 
ed this time through a better apprecia- 
tion of the nature of education in a 
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democracy and through a genuine un- 
derstanding between educators and 
the representatives of business. 


Wuat Ir THERE WERE No More 
PuBLic SCHOOLS? 


IRGIL M. RoceErs, dean of the 

School of Education at Syracuse 
University, asks this question in an 
article in the December, 1954, NEA 
Journal. Assuming that the Congress 
of the United States had power to 
abolish free public schools and acted 
upon it, he traces some of the conse- 
quences. He says: 

The Congressmen can perhaps find some 
consolation in the fact that an additional 10 
cents out of the tax dollar, which formerly 
went to the public schools, can now be added 
to the 85 per cent of the taxes consumed by 
the federal government. With this, bigger 
and more horrifying armaments may be 
built. 

But meanwhile our most effective arma- 
ment, our most salient instrument for de- 
fense, our greatest means of keeping our- 
selves in understanding with our neighbors 
will have been laid waste. 


In the same issue of the VEA Jour- 
nal, Howard R. Anderson, dean of the 
University School of Liberal and Ap- 
plied Studies of the University of 
Rochester, contributes ‘‘The Right 
To Be Different,” an article adapted 
from his chapter in the 1954 yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies entitled Approaches to an 
Understanding of World Affairs. He 
explains why some of the nations of 
the world mistrust the foreign policy 
of the United States and urges the im- 
portance for citizens of the United 
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States to understand these nations. 
He says: 

Without understanding that makes for 
forbearance, the negotiation of issues that 
divide nations becomes deadlocked, and wise 
action at the international level becomes dif- 
ficult if not impossible. 


Anderson goes on to urge the im- 
portance of education for understand- 
ing world affairs: 

Clearly the schools have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for making children and youth 
literate in the area of world affairs. They 
must help them to use sources of information 
wisely and to develop the habit of keeping 
informed. 

The schools reach nearly all youth. They 
are in the best position to maintain objectivi- 
ty, comprehensiveness, and balance in the 
presentation of world affairs. Teachers must 
set a standard which gives direction to the 
way youth seek information, discuss issues 
and reach conclusions, and act in the light of 
decisions arrived at democratically. 


When we put these two articles to- 
gether, we begin to see more clearly 
the debt our nation owes to public ed- 
ucation for the present level of en- 
lightenment of its people in political 
affairs, as well as the grave responsi- 
bility which the complexity of the 
world today and tomorrow places on 
the schools for helping the citizens of 
tomorrow understand and deal com- 
petently with this world. 


FREEDOM To LEARN 


O™ of the teachers’ organizations 
which has stood out against at- 
tacks on freedom to learn is the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
At their meeting in November they re- 
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iterated their belief that the activities 
of certain congressional investigating 
committees have imperiled the free- 
dom of American youth to study con- 
troversial issues. This came at the 
time of the ban placed by Roanoke 
College, four Nebraska teachers’ col- 
leges, and West Point and Annapolis 
academies upon their debate teams’ 
taking the affirmative of the proposi- 
tion that the United States should ex- 
tend diplomatic recognition to the 
government of Red China. The De- 
cember 1, 1954, number of the College 
and University Bulletin, published by 
the Association for Higher Education, 
an NEA department, supplies the fol- 
lowing account of the Council’s meet- 
ing: 

Many teachers are still afraid to discuss in 
the classroom controversial issues that might 
expose them to criticism from some segments 
of the community, even though that criti- 
cism might not be justified, according to a 
statement made by Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
executive secretary of the National Council 
for Social Studies, at its annual meeting held 
in Indianapolis on November 25-27. 

“The highest values of our life and welfare 
are at stake today in the current threat to 
our civil liberties,” asserted Homer P. 
Rainey, former president of the University of 
Texas and of Stephens College. “In all our 
national life we have never before experi- 
enced anything to compare with what we 
have been experiencing by way of legislative 
interference with our liberties. Not from the 
Presidency of George Washington until 1947 
was there ever a government loyalty pro- 
gram. 

“More than half the states have [in recent 
years] passed loyalty oath statutes for teach- 
ers, and never have our democracy and our 
liberties been so abused as they have by legis- 
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lative investigating committees in the last 
few years.” 

As a result, Mr. Rainey charged, “never 
has the morale of the government worker 
been so low, and never has the teaching pro- 
fession been under such blighting intimida- 
tion.” ... 

Two resolutions concerning the teaching 
of contemporary issues were adopted by the 
Council’s board of directors: one asserts that 
the freedom to learn and to formulate re- 
sponsible judgments must include “the right 
to study and discuss . . . the problems and 
issues of contemporary affairs,” and that 
“congressional investigations ... for main- 
taining national security, should respect the 
freedoms and civil rights that have been the 
foundations of national strength and mo- 
rale”; and the other calls upon teachers of 
social studies to “develop in their students 
the information, skills, ideals, and attitudes 
which encourage friendly relations among na- 
tions; give systematic instruction about the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies recognized by our government; 
build an understanding of the implications of 
atomic energy for peace as well as for war.” 


UNITED NATIONS CONTEST 


TUDENT knowledge of the functions 
S and work of the United Nations 
will be tested in high schools through- 
out the United States and its terri- 
tories on March 15, 1955, which is 
the date of the Annual High School 
Contest on the United Nations. The 
competition, sponsored annually by 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, will once again take 
the form of a three-hour examination, 
combining short-answer and essay 
questions. 

Top-ranking students in the nation 
will receive, as first prize, their choice 
of a trip to Europe or $500 and, as sec- 
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ond prize, a trip to Mexico or $200. 
American Youth Hostels (New York 
City) and the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living (Putney, Vermont), 
will co-operate in the arranging of 
prize-winning trips. In addition, com- 
munity organizations in at least twen- 
ty-eight states will offer prizes totaling 
over $3,000 and several college schol- 
arships to state and local winners. 

Students in all public, private, or 
parochial high schools are eligible to 
take the examination. Schools should 
register through a teacher. Further 
information may be secured from Miss 
Mary Hamilton, contest secretary, 
American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. Almost 3,000 
high schools with an estimated 75,000 
participants registered in the 1954 
contest. 


TEEN-AGE MARRIAGES 


HE TREND toward earlier marriage 

in the United States is forcing 
some high schools to face the question 
whether married girls and boys should 
be allowed to stay in high school. This 
type of problem, though new to the 
high school, has been encountered in 
the colleges, and a generation ago the 
average college refused to allow mar- 
ried students to remain in college. 
This was true of the smaller ‘“‘residen- 
tial” type of college, although the 
large metropolitan universities gener- 
ally accepted students without regard 
to marital status. World War II, with 
its aftermath of veterans, settled the 
matter for the colleges, which no long- 
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er refuse to accept married students. 

But in the high schools there is a 
good deal of concern over the mixing 
of married and unmarried youth, with 
the possibility that the married stu- 
dents will set an example of boy-girl 
relations that will push the unmarried 
ones into premature sophistication. In 
the September, 1954, Clearing House 
Mrs. Lorena W. Hendry, who teaches 
homemaking in Boone Senior High 
School, Orlando, Florida, has an ar- 
ticle entitled ““Teen-Age Marriage: A 
High School Problem.” She says: 

Eleven girls out of a hundred pupils in my 
homemaking classes were married during the 
first semester of the school year. More than 
half of these were trying to keep house and 
continue in school. Many more were engaged 
to be married in June. One-fourth of all these 
pupils were going steady. 

Mrs. Hendry describes the easy 
marriage procedure in a small town 
across the Florida-Georgia state line, 
which encourages youngsters to get 
married on the spur of the moment. 
Marriages are often contracted over a 
week end, and on Monday the newly 
married girls are back in school and 
classes, with a faded corsage as a 
pathetic token of the week end. The 
author asks: 

Has this pupil been given the proper train- 
ing in our schools? Does she know that her 
ideals are not established concerning the per- 
son with whom she is to go through life? Is the 
boy whom she married mature enough to 
marry? Has she “jumped from the frying pan 
into the fire,” so to speak? Has she been able 
to get advice from anyone? 


Mrs. Hendry puts her faith in fam- 
ily-living courses, which will help boys 
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and girls to understand the signifi- 
cance of marriage and either prevent 
undue haste in marriage or help to 
make it a responsible procedure. 

Somewhat related to the problem of 
teen-age marriage in the minds of par- 
ents, though not in the minds of boys 
and girls, is that of “‘going steady.” A 
recent number of Life (June 14, 1954) 
presented a photographic story of the 
constant companionship of a high- 
school boy and girl in their Senior 
year and estimated that 25 per cent of 
the students in this particular school 
were going steady. 

Professor P. W. Hutson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, makes an inter- 
esting proposal in an article entitled 
“The Limited Contract for Steadies,”’ 
in the School Activities magazine for 
October, 1954. He says that the major 
disadvantages of going steady are that 
it ties a couple down too much and 
that the arrangement makes it diffi- 
cult for them to extricate themselves 
from the relationship when it palls on 
them. He proposes that the high- 
school student council encourage the 
use of a one-month contract form for 
steadies. Each contract period is to be 
followed by a no-contract period of 
one month, during which the parties 
are free to date each other or anyone 
else. The contract forms are available 
in the office of the counselor or the 
dean of girls, and couples who sign a 
contract will leave it in the office in a 
public file so located that students can 
easily consult it. 


To illustrate the advantages which inhere 
in the definite duration of the contract, the 
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public filing of the contract, and the require- 
ment of no-contract periods, the following 
hypothetical case may be cited. John and 
Mary have three or four dates at the begin- 
ning of the year and have a date for the Hal- 
loween Hop. Just a couple of days before that 
event they make a contract to be steadies for 
the month of November. Mary isn’t too 
crazy about John, but the contract is the sure 
way of being in the social swim for a month, 
at least. 

At the Hop, Dick, left halfback and hand- 
some man-about-school, “discovers” Mary 
and desires her for a party in November. 
From a quick consultation of the file of con- 
tracts he finds that John has a claim on 
Mary’s company for November, so he dates 
her for an event in the no-contract period of 
December, assuming that he is not himself 
under contract for that month. Thus Dick 
avoided Mary’s turndown for the November 
party, and John did not find himself sudden- 
ly and unceremoniously pitched into the 
social jungle. 

The experience in the exercise of good 
faith and mutual thoughtfulness between the 
sexes encouraged by this public contract of 
limited duration should be soundly educa- 
tional. For the period of a contract, “two- 
timing” would be ruled out. 


COLLEGE PRONENESS 


EORGE E. HI11, professor of edu- 
G cation at Ohio University, has 
coined an interesting phrase to de- 
scribe the tendency to go or not to go 
to college. He has made an intensive 
study of young people in southern 
Ohio to discover the factors which in- 
fluence their post-high-school plans 
(“College Proneness,”’ Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, October, 1954). 
After discussing the effects of financial 
ability and of intellectual ability, he 
concludes: 
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The most potent determiners of college 
proneness are in the cultural and educational 
traditions, ambitions, and hopes of the fami- 
ly. Parents who have attended college usual- 
ly want their children to go. Among parents 
who have had little education there are many 
who want their children to “‘get ahead”’ and 
see college as the means. A history of college 
attendance in the family, friends who are in 
college or are going, identification of college 
education as a means of improving one’s lot 
—all are strong determiners of proneness. 

There are many young people, however, 
who are “‘work-prone.” There is a suspicion 
or undervaluation of education at home, lack 
of pressure from friends to attend, desire for 
a job and economic independence, strong 
family ties. All of these forces keep many 
young people from college who potentially 
are quite able to succeed there. 

In this same area of cultural and motiva- 
tional factors is the fact of morale in the high 
school. Some schools send far more students 
to college than other schools of seemingly 
similar characteristics. This matter has not 
been adequately studied, but seems to relate 
to the general tone of the school, which is a 
reflection of teacher morale, leadership of the 
principal, tendency to expect the best of the 
students. 


Another study along this same line 
is reported by Harold H. Punke, pro- 
fessor of education at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, in the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of November, 1954, 
in an article entitled “Factors Affect- 
ing the Proportion of High-School 
Graduates Who Enter College.” 
Punke recognizes two sets of factors: 
personal and community. The person- 
al factors are scholastic attainment, 
interest in higher education, economic 
status of the family, and health. The 
community factors are size of high 
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school, type of community, distance 
of community from a college. 

In general, the conclusion of studies 
in this area is that the factor of finan- 
cial need is not sufficient to determine 
whether an able student goes to col- 
lege. Fully as important is the factor 
of motivation. Efforts to increase the 
number of able students going to col- 
lege should be focused on the problem 
of motivation of such students for col- 
lege work as well as upon the problem 
of financial aid for them. 

Nevertheless, the financial factor is 
extremely important, and it appears 
that college scholarships are not al- 
ways awarded to the students who 
need help the most. In an effort to 
award scholarships more nearly on the 
basis of need, the College Entrance 
Examination Board has established a 
College Scholarship Service in co-op- 
eration with ninety-three colleges. A 
news release describes the new plan as 
follows: 

When a student applies for admission to 
any of the ninety-three colleges and requests 
scholarship assistance, he receives a copy of 
the Service form from the college. This con- 
sists of information about the Service, a two- 
page financial statement with instructions 
for its use, a copy of the statement to be re- 
tained by the family for its own records, and 
a list of the participating colleges and the 
date by which each college desires to have 
the statement returned to the Service. The 
form requests the names of all participating 
colleges to which the information is to be 
sent, thus making it necessary to complete 
and send in the statement only once. The 
statement is filled out by the student’s par- 
ents and returned directly to the offices of the 
Service, either at Los Angeles, California, or 
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Princeton, New Jersey. There, photographic 
copies are made and sent to the colleges 
which the parents have named on the state- 
ment. Additional copies will be made and 
sent to other participating colleges at any 
time the parents ask for them. 


Individual colleges will use the in- 
formation in their own ways and will 
report to the Scholarship Service all 
forms and amounts of aid which they 
have offered and all which have been 
accepted by applicants. This informa- 
tion will be made available to the 
other colleges in the Service. 

In acting as a medium of communication 
between the students and the colleges, as 
well as between the colleges, the Service will 
collect a vast amount of information about 
financial need and the efficacy of the methods 
and extent of the funds of all kinds used in 
financial-aid programs. This information will 
be utilized in research projects designed to 
develop and improve the computation proce- 
dures and finally in the first large-scale study 
of the scholarship situation in the United 
States which has ever been undertaken. 


Is THE CARNEGIE UNIT ON 
THE Way Out? 


FF: FORTY-FIVE YEARS the basic 
means of measuring the progress of 
pupils from high-school entrance to 
graduation has been the Carnegie unit. 
One class period per day, five days a 
week, thirty-six weeks a year—this is 
what the Carnegie unit stands for, 
and a pupil must get sixteen units to 
graduate. The unit was so defined in 
1909 by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and 
was approved by the College Entrance 
Examination Board in 1910. At that 
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time it was a forward step in educa- 
tion, because it overcame the preva- 
lent confusion regarding college-ad- 
mission requirements, preparation of 
students for college, and time allot- 
ment of subject-matter fields in sec- 
ondary schools. The Carnegie unit was 
a device used by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation in its successful effort to distin- 
guish between secondary schools and 
colleges and to help colleges establish 
and maintain standards of college ad- 
mission. 

But there is some opinion among 
educators, both in high schools and in 
colleges, that the Carnegie unit has 
survived its usefulness. It is said that 
the Carnegie unit has encouraged the 
evaluation of a pupil’s high-school 
work merely in terms of how many 
hours he put into the study of a sub- 
ject rather than in terms of the quality 
of his learning. To throw some light on 
the present usefulness of the Carnegie 
unit, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation has published Bulletin 1954, 
Number 7, by Ellsworth Tompkins 
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and Walter H. Gaumnitz entitled The 
Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, Status, and 
Trends (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. $0.25). 

This is indeed an interesting chap- 
ter in the history of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. The Car- 
negie unit established one of the prin- 
cipal differences between American 
and European secondary schools; the 
latter carried the pupil through eight 
or ten subjects at a time, with one to 
six or seven hours of instruction a 
week, and generally tested him at the 
end of secondary school with a school- 
leaving or university-entrance exami- 
nation of a comprehensive nature. 
Tompkins and Gaumnitz conclude 
with a summary of the case for and 
against the Carnegie unit, with a 
strong suggestion that the time has 
come to replace the Carnegie unit with 
more flexible units of instruction and 
with more qualitative evidence con- 
cerning what the pupil has learned in 
high school. 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
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WuHo’s WHO FOR FEBRUARY 


The news notes for this 
issue have been prepared 
by Rosert J. Havic- 
HURST, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 
CLYDE E. CurRAN, associate professor 
of education, Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont, California, an- 
swers the complaints of some critics 
that there is too much progressive ed- 
ucation in the schools with an analysis 
of the real meaning of progressive edu- 
cation and the extent to which it is 
actually found in schools. NELDA 
Davis, teacher of social studies in the 
Albert Sidney Johnston Junior High 
School, Houston, Texas, describes a 
survey of the creative activities under- 
taken in a number of schools to devel- 
op the interests and social maturity of 
gifted children of all grade levels. 
LESTER R. WHEELER, director of the 
Reading Clinic and professor of edu- 
cation, University of Miami, and Ep- 
WIN H. Smit, reading consultant at 
the same institution, report findings 
which indicate that graduates in edu- 
cation compare favorably with the na- 
tional university population in scho- 
lastic aptitude. H. JEANNE TANNER, 
teacher of English in the Cardozo 
High School, Washington, D.C., sug- 
gests the kind of assistance and leader- 
ship that high-school principals should 
provide for their teachers. Selected 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


references in the various subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: Dora V. SmirH, professor of 
education, University of Minnesota; 
RosBErt E. KEOHANE, chairman of the 
Department of Social Sciences, Shimer 
College, Mount Carroll, Illinois; EpNA 
E. Eisen, professor of geography, 
Kent State University; WitpuR L. 
BEAUCHAMP, professor of the teaching 
of science, University of Chicago; 
GEORGE E. HAwKIns, administrative 
assistant and chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at Lyons Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, 
La Grange, Illinois; FRANciIs F. 
PowErs, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Washington; and 
KENNETH D. NORBERG, associate pro- 
fessor of education and co-ordinator 
of audio-visual services at Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California. 


PROCTER THOMSON, as- 
sistant professor, De- 
partments of Econom- 
ics and Education, University of Chi- 
cago. LEONARD GARDNER, instructor 
in the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Hitpa TaBa, pro- 
fessor of education, San Francisco 
State College. Mitton W. Beckman, 
supervisor of mathematics, Teachers 
College High School, University of 
Nebraska. 
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CRITICS OF EDUCATION ARE LABORING 
UNDER A FALSE IMPRESSION 


CLYDE E. CURRAN 


Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California 


ONFUSION surrounds the current 
C criticism of public education. 
There are reasons for this. I would like 
to point out three. 

Many critics do not know the facts. 
Some give the impression that they 
have not been in a secondary school 
since their own graduation. Their un- 
sound statements show that they do 
not know what goes on. 

Argumentation has frequently been 
supplanted by name-calling. Rather 
than trying to understand the difficul- 
ties that teachers face and, in terms 
of these problems, advancing work- 
able suggestions for improvement, 
many critics have launched a polemic 
designed to destroy. They have fer- 
reted out the obvious. Acting as 
though they had just made a great 
discovery, they publicize facts that 
are already well known. 

Some members of the publishing 
industry have capitalized on the situa- 
tion. Publishers are obligated to keep 
the public informed about their 
schools even if this involves the 
printing of rather searching analysis. 
Publishers can and do contribute 
needed criticism. Certainly the public 
must know the truth. The truth 
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about schools, however, would in- 
clude reports not only on the flaws 
but also on positive developments, 
such as the dedication of thousands of 
teachers to the highest scholarly and 
moral principles, the reasons for many 
practices which laymen do not under- 
stand but which are nevertheless 
justifiable in terms of their proved 
worth. 


THE BURDEN OF THE CRITICISMS 


What do critics say about public 
education? Sometimes they write at 
great length. Sometimes they come 
directly to the point and pound their 
pseudo arguments home in terse 
fashion. Whether given the long or 
short treatment, recent criticisms 
carry a unifying theme: “Progressive 
education is ruining the public 
schools.” 

The validity of the accusation is 
easy to test. To do so requires two 
steps. We can judge the accuracy of 
the indictment by defining “progres- 
sive education” and then use the 
definition as a measure to determine 
how far schools have gone in introduc- 
ing progressive practices. 
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DEFINITION OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


What is progressive education? 
The meaning of this idea is not at- 
tained, as some critics seem to think, 
by sweeping every inept procedure 
carried out in schools into a pile and 
tagging it “‘progressive.” Many schol- 
ars and scientists have devoted their 
careers to the building of the theo- 
retical foundations of progressive edu- 
cation. Just a brief outline of the prin- 
ciples which support this movement 
would fill a volume. For our purpose 
two key ideas will do. These educators 
attempted to formulate a program of 
teaching devoted to democratic ideals 
and based upon the way people actually 
learn. 

They advanced the following sim- 
ple but misunderstood concept: teach- 
ing should be judged by results. Let us 
use a lesson in health to illustrate 
this idea. Health education should be 
related to actual living and should be 
evaluated in terms of its health-giving 
results. Reading books on _ health, 
when this does not lead to healthy 
living, is not enough. I had better 
define the phrase “healthy living” to 
keep it from being interpreted as a 
loose generalization. It means eating 
nourishing food, getting enough sleep, 
engaging in entertaining and bene- 
ficial exercise, and so on. 

Another possibility of misinterpre- 
tation needs attention. When progres- 
sives maintain that reading a book 
about health may not suffice, they do 
not abandon books. Quite the con- 
trary: if reading does help some stu- 


dents acquire sound health habits, 
progressives use this channel. In the 
teaching of health the important 
thing is the result. And how do teach- 
ers know the results? By keeping such 
a close check upon pupils that they 
know whether the students convert 
their knowledge of facts about health 
into healthy living. 

If progressives confined themselves 
to problems of health, they would not 
arouse much furor. But contrary to 
their critics’ shallow judgment, they 
do not stay with the superficial (al- 
though health is certainly not trivial). 
They apply the same line of reasoning 
to ethics, aesthetics, and religion. 
How effective are the lessons in these 
subjects in producing good individu- 
als, aesthetically sensitive individuals, 
religious individuals? Here, as in the 
case of health, progressives maintain 
that reading moral philosophy, look- 
ing at pictures, and paying tribute to 
organized religion is not enough. 
They do not, however, argue against 
any of these activities—a frequently 
misunderstood point. Because re- 
ligion, art, and morality are so pre- 
cious, they ask that these be not rele- 
gated to formal philosophy, museums, 
and institutionalized rituals but that 
life as it is lived daily be touched by 
reasonableness, beauty, and godliness. 

To imagine that such aspirations 
could be fulfilled without an intimate 
association with our cultural heritage 
is foolish. In spite of the accusation 
that they neglect history, what pro- 
gressives ask is that we be not satis- 
fied that our ethical, aesthetic, and 
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religious heritage is written into our 
historical documents; they want us to 
try to see that it is reflected in peo- 
ple’s daily acts. Why have educators 
who aspire to such lofty ideals been 
accused of lacking purpose? 

Because progressives think of mo- 
rality, beauty, and religion as funda- 
mental, they do not assume that 
teachers have the total responsibility 
for promoting these activities. On the 
contrary, they know that the home, 
the community, and the church 
should and do exercise a greater influ- 
ence than does the school in matters of 
character development. This fact does 
not absolve teachers from making 
what contribution they can. 

How do progressives approach char- 
acter education? They have attempted 
to put into operation a profound in- 
sight. Lessons in mathematics, Latin, 
English literature, shop mechanics, or 
whatever, can be taught so that they 
provide children with moral, aesthetic, 
and religious values. It is the quality 
of experience that students undergo as 
they pursue their studies which gives 
depth to educative endeavor. In a 
mathematics class, for example, self- 
reliance (morality), stimulating emo- 
tional tone (aesthetics), and a feeling 
of mystical awe accompanied by a 
deep sense of peace (religious experi- 
ence) may enter the students’ lives. 
Scholars recognize this. What they 
may overlook is that these qualities 
do not belong to the object—mathe- 
matics in this case—but that they de- 
pend upon the relationship that stu- 
dents have with objects. 
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Progressives have reversed the 
usual line of reasoning regarding re- 
ligious, aesthetic, and ethical teaching. 
Rather than maintaining that stu- 
dents will learn these through study- 
ing religious, artistic, and ethical sub- 
ject matter, they point out that, when 
a lesson provides students with one of 
the penetrating experiences spoken of 
above, it contributes to personal de- 
velopment. That a curriculum in- 
cludes the classics is not enough. 
Rather, the classics must be taught so 
that students have profound exper- 
iences with them. When the quality 
of the students’ experience is used as a 
basis for teaching, then a well-rounded 
program in general education must go 
way beyond the classics, although it 
will certainly include the classics. 

Such a program, whether it con- 
cerns Latin or shop mechanics, will 
concentrate on the manner of teach- 
ing, not merely on the subject taught. 
Craftsmen, whether gardeners, writ- 
ers, mechanics, or engineers, know 
that their everyday tasks can provide 
them with aesthetic, yes, even with 
religious, experiences. Artistic teach- 
ers have also acquired this wisdom. 
Progressives maintain that this insight 
must become the subject matter of the 
science of education. Through study- 
ing how craftsmen, while doing their 
daily work, can undergo moral, aes- 
thetic, and religious experiences, pro- 
gressives hope to build a science of 
education based on down-to-earth 
realities. By putting into practice 
principles drawn from this science, 
they hope to build education not only 
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into a great profession but into a great 
art. 

The preceding statement gives a 
feeling for the progressive approach to 
teaching. What does it suggest in the 
way of specifics for secondary schools? 
We need only a few details. 

If the theory were practiced, there 
would be small classes. Teachers 
would spend much of their time con- 
ferring with individual students, di- 
recting small discussion groups, con- 
ducting individual study programs, 
and closely observing their students. 
They would gain the time needed for 
such detailed work by helping stu- 
dents participate in highly organized, 
stimulating, self-directed projects. 


The scope of self-initiated learning 
would be limited by students’ capaci- 
ties, but, as they became more ma- 
ture, they would dig deeply into the 


accumulated wisdom of our culture. 
Although the accent would fall upon 
contemporary issues, these would take 
on meaning as students saw them in 
their historic setting and as the young 
people’s critical capacities ripened. 
The quality of students’ experiences 
and the educational values that they 
yield would take the spotlight. Yet 
skills in communication would not be 
neglected. Students would learn these 
indirectly as they engaged in com- 
municative activities. Teachers would 
keep a close check on the outcome of 
informal associations to make certain 
that necessary techniques, along with 
the more intangible phases of char- 
acter development, were acquired. 
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ARE OUR SCHOOLS PROGRESSIVE? 


With this picture of education be- 
fore us, we are ready to consider the 
question: Just how much progressive 
education is found in our secondary 
schools? 

The answer to this question re- 
quires no elaborate statistical study. 
All that is necessary is personal obser- 
vation by individuals who, as a result 
of reading current criticisms, are un- 
easy about the schools. If they will 
visit their local schools, keeping in 
mind what the progressives stand for, 
they can, on the basis of firsthand 
observation, check the accusation that 
progressive education is ruining the 
schools. When worried parents or 
other interested persons sit in on 
English, chemistry, history, or social- 
studies classes in their own local high 
schools, they will come to realize 
what is common knowledge among 
educators, namely, that the theories 
and practices advocated by progres- 
sives are not found in the schools. 

If parents visit schools often enough 
and talk to teachers and administra- 
tors, they will begin to understand 
some of the complex problems that 
educators face. There are hundreds of 
such difficulties. Through direct con- 
tact with actualities, the parents will 
grasp a simple truth: these perplexi- 
ties are not due to the widespread 
adoption of progressive theory. I be- 
lieve that parents who make firsthand 
observations in the schools will ask, 
“Why don’t we have more progressive 
education in our high schools?” Their 
voices will carry a tone of indignation. 
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DANGERS IN INACCURATE 
CRITICISM 


If it is true that progressivism does 
not have a stranglehold on public 
education, then why make all the 
fuss? What harm can critics do by 
firing away at targets drawn from 
their own imagination? There are 
many dangers in inaccurate criticisms. 
I would like to indicate two: the 
weakening of public faith in educa- 
tion and the undermining of the sci- 
entific basis for educational advance. 

Public education in the United 
States is an outstanding achievement. 
One reason we have succeeded in 
building possibly the best system of 
free public education the world has 
known is that this movement has had 
widespread support from the Ameri- 
can people. Americans have faith in 
education. They believe that every 
boy and girl should have the oppor- 
tunity to exhaust the limits of his or 
her capacity through study. Our pub- 
lic schools go a long way in implement- 
ing this ideal. Although a close check 
must be kept on public education to 
assure that it continues to satisfy the 
wishes of informed citizens, widely 
publicized, inaccurate criticism which 
undermines the public faith in educa- 
tion is damaging. Critics who plant in 
the minds of the public the false no- 
tion that our schools are manned by 
crackpots (by insinuating that our 
schools are in the hands of progres- 
sives and using the term “progres- 
sive” aS synonymous with inept) do 
inestimable harm. 

In addition to weakening the pub- 
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lic’s faith in public education, inac- 
curate criticism does much more 
subtle harm. Those who make the 
claim that all problems in contempo- 
rary education are due to the influ- 
ence of progressives have a simple 
cure for all teaching ills. They advo- 
cate two courses of action. First, pro- 
gressive education must go. Second, 
high schools must reinstate a funda- 
mental program, which would be built 
from the best of our cultural heritage. 
The fallacious idea that progressive 
education prevails in secondary 
schools has already been discussed. 
Despite the fact that progressive 
practices cannot be eradicated, simply 
because they are not found in public 
high schools, critics still launch their 
most heated attacks against this 
myth. When, however, they get down 
to the details of the changes that they 
wish to see made, they not only 
demonstrate their ignorance about 
progressives but also display their 
complete naiveté regarding contempo- 
rary educational problems. Under the 
guise of eliminating the progressive 
demon from our schools, they propose 
to by-pass practically every scientific 
study that has been made in educa- 
tion since the turn of this century. 
During the last fifty years, social 
scientists have developed principles of 
sufficient scope and penetration to 
enable this generation to see within its 
grasp the possibility of putting educa- 
tion on a professional footing. The 
work of psychologists, social psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and cultural an- 
thropologists has opened up to educa- 
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tors a vast horizon of possibilities. 
Many critics treat the body of facts 
and scientific theories developed by 
these researchers not only as irrele- 
vant to teaching but as actually 
harmful. It is to this material, which 
holds much promise for future educa- 
tional advancement, that they attach 
the label “progressive,” thus relegat- 
ing it to limbo. When they say, 
“Progressive education must go,” and 
explain in detail what they mean by 
this proclamation, they strike directly 
at social science, since the professional 
study of education has become a part 
of social science, and at educational 
advancement. 

The second facet of our critics’ 
positive program for putting schools 
on a sound base is equally as short- 
sighted as the first. Their insistence 
that the problems of contemporary 
education can be eliminated by in- 
augurating a vigorous program of 
classical studies is childish and could 
be entertained only by individuals 
who have no grasp of the difficulties 
confronting today’s teachers. Do these 
critics suppose for a moment that this 
unimaginative idea has not been tried 
time and time again? There is an im- 
pressive body of evidence which shows 
that the classical nature of our sec- 
ondary-school curriculum actually is 
one of the primary reasons why an 
alarmingly large number of boys and 
girls fail to acquire adequate ability 
in reading and writing, let alone the 
more subtle phases of character de- 
velopment needed to cope with the 
problems of modern living. If these 
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critics would take a penetrating look 
at their own arguments, they would 
detect a contradiction. They reason, 
because many high-school graduates 
do not have sufficient command of 
fundamental understandings and 
skills, that traditional studies are 
neglected. Such, however, is not the 
case. The program they ask for is 
precisely the one which exists and 
which has contributed to the difficul- 
ties that they attack. 


TODAY’S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


What are some of the educational 
problems that our critics overlook? 
It is not possible to exaggerate their 
blindness on this score. When they 
advance the idea that contemporary 
educational problems can be solved by 
a mechanical tinkering with the cur- 
riculum, or, stated in their terms, by 
“going back to the fundamentals,” 
they shun all the pertinent questions 
which concern modern teaching. 

It is impossible in a short space to 
outline the huge number of problems 
that these critics ignore. The task 
would require volumes. I would like, 
however, to point to one large prob- 
lem area which typifies the kinds of 
questions they neglect. 

During the last fifty years, second- 
ary-school enrolments have increased 
geometrically. Not only have they 
grown in numbers, but the intellectual 
ability and the social composition of 
the student body have become in- 
creasingly heterogeneous. Fifty years 
ago the majority of high-school stu- 
dents looked to college for further 
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training. Students then were represent- 
ative of only a small proportion of 
the total population. Their interests, 
backgrounds, and intellectual de- 
velopment were fairly homogeneous. 
A program designed to prepare for col- 
lege entrance satisfied most students. 
Today’s high schools are crowded by 
young people whose interests, abili- 
ties, and backgrounds are as varied 
as those of the total population of the 
United States. 

We all agree that high-school 
graduates should command a com- 
mon body of knowledge. High-school 
teachers have a special responsibility 
regarding general education because 
the average student today goes no 
further than high school. In addi- 
tion to understanding our culture, 
youths must satisfy vocational inter- 
ests. It is a monumental task to fulfil 
these straightforward objectives when 
teaching groups with such diverse 
backgrounds as those that students of 
today bring to school. Providing stu- 
dents with the skills needed to live 
successfully, when we consider their 
wide range of abilities and outlooks on 
life, is a staggering problem. 


This problem is intensified by an- 
other condition. Teachers work under 
limitations. They try to accomplish 
their job primarily through the use of 
books, yet they must work with more 
and more students who have marked 
deficiencies in reading. Thus an in- 
creasing number of boys and girls find 
that their high-school life has little 
meaning for them because they are 
shut out from the heart of the pro- 
gram. This condition exists despite the 
fact that students with reading de- 
ficiencies have been given much train- 
ing in reading and writing. Yet our 
critics have the audacity to insist that 
this dilemma can be remedied by 
simply giving these students more in- 
struction in reading. 


THERE IS NO EASY ANSWER 


Any glib answer to the complexities 


of modern teaching problems should 
be looked upon with suspicion. When 
critics advance a panacea which, if 
acted upon, would direct attention 
away from the puzzles that educators 
have struggled with for the last fifty 
years, they add the final stamp of con- 
firmation to their suspected incompe- 
tence. 
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CREATIVE ACTIVITIES FOR GIFTED PUPILS 


NELDA DAVIS 
Albert Sidney Johnston Junior High School, Houston, Texas 


ype FIELD of creative activities ob- 
viously is full of opportunities for 
the expression of unusual abilities or 
talents. With a persuasive classroom 
environment and an alert teacher, 
there is no limit to the ideas that will 
be generated by gifted students. The 
teacher’s goal is to channel these ideas 
into types of activities that will con- 
tribute both to the growth of the indi- 
vidual and to the benefit of the class 
as a whole. 

As a fellow of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education during the 
school year 1953-54, the writer stud- 
ied the problems involved in making 
adequate provision for the gifted 
child. The variety of creative activi- 
ties observed has been great. For this 
article these have been organized un- 
der the following categories: (1) crea- 
tive writing, (2) dramatizations, (3) 
creative music and art, (4) notebooks 
and bulletin-board displays, and (5) 
miscellaneous activities. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


The following statement provides 
the keynote to the inspirational ap- 
proach that seems to characterize the 
work of the most successful teachers 
of creative writing: 


* 
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... you may get your superior students 
to look at a tree, a bust of Shakespeare, an 
umbrella, or the interior of an empty box 
until they see something not seen before. 
Have them put their impressions on paper. 

No matter what is written—several 
pages or three lines—always be generous 
in grading this type of assignment. Give 
F on other work if you must, but not on 
seeing.! 

Ideas for creative writing spring 
from many sources. Pupils in one 
fifth- and sixth-grade group, after 
reading Genevieve Foster’s George 
Washington’s World (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941) decided 
to write accounts of their own, en- 
titled “My World,” which would 
show important events that had hap- 
pened during their lifetime. The fin- 
ished product was a combination of 
research and original writing. One boy 
began his booklet: “While I was play- 
ing in my playpen, this was happening 
in different parts of the world.” An- 
other introduction explained, “In this 
book I am going to tell important his- 
torical, medical, and scientific events 
that have happened throughout my 
lifetime. Although I have omitted cer- 

1 Floyd Rinker, “Stimulating Creative Ex- 
pression,” NEA Journal, XLII (December, 
1953), 551. 
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tain events, I feel that those which T 
have selected will be considered im- 
portant by historians in the future.” 

An enthusiastic and imaginative 
teacher can inspire pupils to write. In 
a first- and second-grade group, when 
there was a lag in interest, the teacher, 
with a sparkle in her voice, asked, 
“What do you suppose would happen 
if you fell asleep on this St. Patrick’s 
Day?” That was all that was needed. 
“When I fell asleep, my shamrock had 
changed into a green magic carpet” 
formed the beginning of one boy’s 
story. 

While the approach will vary, the 
same qualities of enthusiasm and im- 
agination produce results on through 
Grade XII. A selected group of Sen- 
iors in a special high school had writ- 
ten informal essays. One boy read 
aloud his essay, an amusing account 
of an experience on the crowded New 
York subway, and the appreciation of 
his classmates was evident in the occa- 
sional laughter that greeted examples 
of his wit. At the close of the reading 
there was much helpful criticism, by 
both students and teacher. The at- 
mosphere in this class had been estab- 
lished by the teacher’s own keen inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 

While the actual writing of any cre- 
ative material is an individual project, 
it may be used to further the social 
growth and consciousness of gifted 
pupils. One class had written and illus- 
trated fairy tales for younger children 
in that school. The older pupils were 
also in charge of a story hour, when 
they told or read their own stories to 
other groups. 


[February 


An incentive to creative writing is 
to see the work in print. Such a “pub- 
lication” need not be too ambitious. 
The writer has seen booklets made up 
on a “ditto” machine, with all the 
work done by the pupils, which served 
the purpose as far as the authors were 
concerned. 

Obviously the writing of creative 
material is not limited to the lan- 
guage-arts classes. In checking 
through some physiology notebooks, 
the writer discovered this description 
of sound written by an eighth-grade 
girl: 

Sound means to me the enjoyment of 
conversation with my friends, of listening to 
beautiful music and all other pleasant things. 
However, sometimes the jarring of harsh 
city noises can be almost unbearable and I 
am happy to creep into my room away from 
it all. Not long ago I went to a lake in the 
park. .. . Out of a sudden impulse, I closed 
my eyes. I was amazed at all the sounds I 
could hear because, until then, I had only 
listened for the voices of those who especially 
caught my attention and whom I could see. 
Now I began to hear the lapping of the 
water against the sides of the boats, the 
splash of many oars as they hit the water, 
and the bumping of boats as they collided. 
Before, I had watched the vehicles as they 
passed, now I felt and heard them. 


Children of superior ability often 
find in creative writing an avenue 


through which to communicate 
thoughts and feelings otherwise diffi- 
cult to share. The teacher who learns 
how to stimulate in students a desire 
to write fully and freely has at his 
command one of the most useful tech- 
niques for challenging the rapid 
learner. 
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DRAMATIZATION 


The desire to act seems to be uni- 
versal. In one form or another, the 
drama has appeal for children at every 
grade level. Perhaps acting is a way 
by which the child is able to project 
himself into his ideal world. The wise 
use of this activity with the gifted stu- 
dent can be of benefit in two ways: his 
supply of original ideas can be utilized, 
and he can learn the importance of 
working with others. 

Biographies, which seem to hold an 
unusual appeal for the superior stu- 
dent, lend themselves well to class- 
room dramatization. A junior high 
school English class was working on a 
unit called “People Worth Knowing.” 
On the day I observed the class, two 
committees were presenting their re- 
ports. The committee that had been 
reading about social workers gave a 
clever take-off on Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol, with the spirits of Lillian Wald, 
Clara Barton, and Jane Addams ap- 
pearing before Scrooge. 

As a part of its unit on “People 
Worth Knowing,” the class chose, 
from among the persons discussed, a 
group for their own “Hall of Fame.” 
They set up the following criteria for 
membership: 

(1) Respect for, and interest in, others; 
(2) some worth-while or serious achievement 
or accomplishment in the world; (3) pleasing 
personality, including a sense of humor; 
(4) dependability; (5) determination to 
overcome obstacles; (6) intelligence; (7) 
leadership ability; and (8) devotion to people 
or to a cause. 


Facts presented in an unusual way 
tend to be more enjoyable and more 
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easily retained. A home-room-cen- 
tered (or core) group in a junior high 
school, studying the westward expan- 
sion, presented the annexation of 
Texas as a wedding, not omitting the 
parties who protested against this 
union of Texas and the United States. 


CREATIVE MUSIC AND ART 


Flexibility in program and organi- 
zation is necessary if creativity in the 
arts is to be achieved. As Haake says: 

A tightly knit, split-second, dovetailed 
kind of organization cannot meet the needs 
of children, least of all gifted children. En- 
richment is of the moment; a teacher must 
strike when the iron is hot—not by the clock.? 


The creative talents of a pupil can 
serve more than one purpose. From 
his kindergarten days, one third-grade 
boy encountered by the writer this 
past year had faced a number of dif- 
ficulties, particularly in being ac- 
cepted by his group. Progress was 
being made by co-operative efforts of 
home and school. The boy not only 
has high intelligence but is also excep- 
tionally talented in music. His entry 
had just been accepted as the official 
school song—a fact which added 
greatly to his prestige with his fellow- 
students. 

Before he played one of his original 
compositions for the class, he told 
something about it: “I call this ‘The 
Brook.’ At first you will hear the 
water running down the rapids, then 
it runs more quietly. Finally, two 
frogs go ‘plunk, plunk.’ ” 

2? Bernard Haake, ‘“‘What Means Enrich- 


ment, Dad?” Childhood Education, XXIX 
(March, 1953), 317-19. 
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Teachers other than those specifi- 
cally charged with the responsibility 
can help develop special talents, such 
as musical ability. In one high-school 
English class, individual talents of the 
superior students are taken care of by 
projects. When visited, two students 
in the group were writing musical tone 
poems, one using “Invictus” for his 
background; the other, the contrast- 
ing qualities found in Milton’s ‘‘L’Al- 
legro” and “Tl Penseroso.” 

With a thorough knowledge of the 
subject and an enthusiasm for the de- 
velopment of all latent talent, a 
teacher can accomplish much. Such is 
the case in a creative music class in a 
special girls’ high school. With a back- 
ground of training to work from, each 
girl composes different types of musi- 
cal compositions. Some are written as 
home work. However, the day this 
class was observed, the teacher had a 
four-measure musical phrase on the 
board. With this as a beginning, the 
girls first wrote out their compositions 
and then played them on the piano. 

By providing for wise use of the 
talents of the gifted student, it is pos- 
sible to develop in him a sense of re- 
sponsibility and a desire to share. In 
one junior high school, the hall bulle- 
tin boards and exhibit cases were par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Their prepara- 
tion formed a special project of a 
group of gifted art students. This 
practice was found also in an elemen- 
tary school of another community. 

A correlation in reverse, in which 
art utilized other subject matter, was 
observed in a ninth-grade class in 
elective art. The students were mak- 
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ing miniature stage settings for plays 
which had been either read in the Eng- 
lish class or recommended for outside 
study by the teacher of English. 

Another example of the knitting of 
subjects and talents was found in a 
senior high school. Here all Seniors are 
required to turn in a “thesis,” which 
may be a written composition, a 
painting, or a creation in some other 
accepted medium. Research for the 
project is done in the English class. 
Two students were observed working 
on their theses in an art room. One 
girl, by the use of abstract sculpture, 
was giving her idea of Benét’s John 
Brown’s Body. Another was painting a 
scene from the story of the creation as 
told in the Bible. 

The opportunities for encouraging 
students with talent in music and art 
to contribute to class activities are 
boundless. 


NOTEBOOKS AND BULLETIN- 
BOARD DISPLAYS 


The preparation of notebooks and 
bulletin-board displays may serve to 
help students organize their work pur- 
posefully. To the extent that such ex- 
periences as are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs provide leeway for 
imaginative treatment of notebooks 
and exhibits, they may be of particu- 
lar value in stimulating the rapid 
learner toward greater achievement. 
However, teachers understand that 
such devices are useful in working 
with all pupils. 

An eleventh-grade English class 
had worked on a unit, “One Mood— 
Three Arts,”’ which was intended to 
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show the common purpose of the arts. 
The work came after a study of mod- 
ern poetic imagery and sixteenth cen- 
tury lyrics. A happy blending of origi- 
nality and sound scholarship was evi- 
dent in the notebooks that resulted 
from this study. Some examples that 
the pupils used were: 


Death 
1. Sculpture: “Grief” by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens 
2. Poetry: “The Last Invocation” by 
Walt Whitman 
3. Music: “Funeral March” by Chopin 
Moonlight 
1. Painting: “Moonlight and Cypress 
Trees” by Vincent van Gogh 

2. Poetry: “Silver” by De la Mare 

3. Music: “Moonlight Sonata” by Bee- 
thoven 

Restless, Energetic Spirit of a Modern 

America 

1. Painting: ‘American Landscape” by 
Stella 

2. Poetry: “Skyscraper” by Sandburg 

3. Music: “Unrest” by Gretchaninoff 
Inner Strength 

1. Painting: “Jeremiah” by Michelangelo 

2. Poetry: “On His Blindness” by Milton 

3. Music: “Finlandia” by Sibelius 

Since the rapid learner usually has 
many different interests, it is possible, 
through encouraging the keeping of 
individual notebooks, to help him de- 
velop his own interests to a greater de- 
gree and, by exhibiting the notebooks, 
to stimulate such interests among 
others of the class. 

A workshop class in Grades I and II 
had a space on the bulletin board for 
the special interests of the pupils. On 
the day that this class was visited, 
there were on exhibit notebooks on 
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chemistry, stars, turtles, dogs, and the 
theme “Nature Was First.” In the 
notebook on ‘Nature Was First,” the 
pupil had developed the idea that 
most of the things we think we have 
discovered, nature had thought of 
first. As an example, the boy had 
drawn a turtle with the explanation 
that this was one of nature’s houses. 

Since the teaching of typewriting is 
begun in Grade I in this school, some 
of the booklets were typed; others 
were written by hand. Exhibition of 
such work, the teacher reported, had 
proved a great incentive for increased 
effort. 

Notebooks can be used with benefit 
in many subjects. In one private 
school, emphasis was placed on in- 
tegrating the subject areas. Art work, 
creative writing, penmanship, and 
correct English were being stressed in 
every class. In her notebook for alge- 
bra, one student had sections on “(1) 
Algebra in history, (2) Contributions 
of the Arabs, (3) Derivation of the 
word algebra, (4) The beginning of 
algebraic symbols, (5) The divisions of 
mathematics, (6) The uses of algebra, 
(7) Algebraic rules, with examples.” 

In this same school a pupil used 
Whitman’s poem “Salut au Monde!” 
as a foreword to her geography note- 
book. Under the various sections she 
combined art work and creative writ- 
ing to dramatize the basic information 
that was included. 

Such devices as bulletin-board dis- 
plays and notebooks, when used ju- 
diciously, can serve to motivate the 
work of all students. To the extent 
that gifted students will have more to 
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share, these devices may serve also to 
broaden the interests of the less able 
students in the class. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


As one educator has stated: 


The gifted child requires a curriculum 
adapted to his extremely rapid rate of learn- 
ing...a curriculum of diversified experi- 
ence to suit his many-sided interests and to 
produce well-rounded development ...a 
curriculum that will enable him gradually to 
attain social maturity.’ 


In order to accomplish these pur- 
poses, it is desirable to open a variety 
of activities to the rapid learner. The 
making of individual or group posters 
is one such activity. A core class in a 
private school had been studying im- 
migration. Each child had traced the 
national backgrounds of his own an- 
cestors. A large poster-like map of the 
world had been made with the photo- 
graphs of the children around the 
sides; colored lines were drawn from 
each child to the countries from which 
his ancestors had come. 

Academic subjects can benefit by 
the use of diverse methods. A junior 
high school Latin teacher, using the 
linguistic approach developed at the 
University of Michigan under Waldo 
E. Sweet, employed slides, records, 
and tape recordings. Models of Ro- 
man homes, famous buildings, and the 
like, which had been made by the 
pupils, were on display in the room. 

The making of models can combine 
a special talent of the child with an 
emphasis on accuracy and research. In 


5 Paul Witty, “The Gifted Child,” Exception- 
al Children, XTX (April, 1953), 257-59. 


a high-school English class, a boy had 
chosen to do a bust of Shakespeare as 
his project. Another decided to do the 
hands of Lady Macbeth as she says, 
“All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand.” After con- 
siderable research, a couple of boys in 
the same class were constructing a 
model of the Globe theater. 
Willingness to experiment with new 
ideas will bring results with the gifted 
pupil. A teacher in a sixth-grade arith- 
metic class had devised a simple card 
game to teach fractions, and each pupil 
had made a set of the cards. Each pupil 
had also made his own electric ques- 
tion-board which tested the changing 
of decimals into fractions. As many of 
the pupils “played” their games in 
groups, the teacher was giving needed 
individual help to slower learners. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Creative activities of the kinds de- 
scribed can be sponsored by most 
teachers. In fact, many of these prac- 
tices are familiar enough. The need is 
for teachers to resolve that, in the 
midst of the pressures bearing upon 
them, they will take time to develop 
plans for challenging their most able 
students. 

Opportunities for creative activities 
are to be found at every grade level 
and in every subject field. Creative 
work can be done by the individual or 
by small groups. Both kinds of activ- 
ity are important in the development 
of the gifted child: one helps him to 
deepen his individual interests, the 
other to attain social maturity by 
working with others. 
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COMPARISON OF COLLEGE MAJORS IN 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


LESTER R. WHEELER anp EDWIN H. SMITH 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


CHOOLS OF EDUCATION and their 
S graduates are frequently misun- 
derstood by segments of our college 
population, as well as by members of 
the lay public. The misinformed, and 
perhaps those who seek to inflate their 
own egos by discrediting their teachers, 
have, from time to time, resorted to 
the canard: “Those who can, do; and 
those who can’t, teach!” 

Taken at its face value, recent re- 
search is not complimentary to the 
teaching profession. Investigations of 
the intelligence of university students 
indicate that schools of education are 
not getting as many mentally superior 
students as are the schools of liberal 
arts, medicine, science, law, and busi- 
ness administration. In other words, 
education students appear to be hang- 
ing on the lowest rung of the ladder in 
the hierarchy of intelligence at the col- 
lege level. But appearances may be 
misleading, as further study of the sta- 
tistics indicates. The picture changes 
when facts are based, not on Fresh- 
men, but on the persons who graduate 
from schools of education to become 
the teachers of our nation 


INTELLIGENCE OF EDUCATION 
MAJORS 


Standards for the teaching profes- 
sion make it generally mandatory that 
teachers graduate from accredited 
teacher-training colleges. How, then, 
do the graduates of our schools of edu- 
cation compare in intelligence with 
students in other major fields of 
study? Are the “inferior” students al- 
lowed to complete their teacher train- 
ing and become certified members of 
the teaching profession? Further study 
of the research on the intelligence of 
college students, published by Whee- 
ler,) throws light on this problem. 

This study is based on the records of 

Lester R. Wheeler, ‘Summary of a 
Study of the Intelligence of University of 
Miami Freshmen,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLIII (December, 1949), 307-9. 

b) Lester R. Wheeler, “The Relation of 
Reading to Intelligence,’’ School and Society, 
LXX (October 8, 1949), 225-27. 

c) Lester R. and Viola D. Wheeler, “The 
Intelligence of Music School Students,’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, LXII (April, 1951), 
223-30. 

d) Lester R. Wheeler, “The Relationship 
between Reading Ability and Intelligence among 
University Freshmen,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XL (April, 1949), 230-39. 
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238 persons graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Miami during 1951 and 1952 
who had majored in the areas of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and physical ed- 
ucation. Two major approaches were 
considered: (1) scores made on the 
Graduate Record Examination by 


TABLE 1 


SCORES MADE ON AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINA- 
TION BY 76 COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO 
MAJORED IN ELEMENTARY, 78 WHO MA- 
JORED IN SECONDARY, AND 84 WHO Ma- 
JORED IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Non- 
lan- 
guage 
Score 


Graduates 
Majoring 


Elementary education. . . 
Secondary education... . 


Difference............ 
t 
Confidence level 


Elementary education. . . 
Physical education 


Secondary education. ... 
Physical education 


Difference............ 


Percentile rank on test: 
Elementary education. 
Secondary education. ..| 63 
Physical education. ...| 44 


graduates from the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Miami com- 
pared with the national standards for 
college graduates; (2) scholastic-apti- 
tude scores made at the time of en- 
trance to college on the American 
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Council on Education Psychological 
Examination by graduates from the 
School of Education compared with 
the national college population. Since 
the first approach reflects the bias of 
the Graduate Record Examination in 
favor of the liberal arts students, par- 
ticularly in the case of persons major- 
ing in elementary education, the sec- 
ond procedure was used. The A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination scores in- 
clude non-language score, language 
score, and the gross-aptitude score. 

Table 1 shows no statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the A.C.E. 
scores of the elementary-education 
and those of the secondary-education 
graduates in any of the areas studied. 
There is, however, a significant differ- 
ence between the majors in elemen- 
tary and secondary education and 
those who majored in physical educa- 
tion. 

These results indicate that those 
who graduated from the University of 
Miami School of Education in ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
were persons who compare favorably 
with the national university popula- 
tion in scholastic aptitude. However, 
the graduates in the field of physical 
education do not show the same quali- 
ty of scholastic aptitude as those in 
the other major fields. 

The nature of the A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Examination should be con- 
sidered in interpreting the results of 
this study. The language score is high- 
ly linguistic in value, based on com- 
posite scores of same-opposite, com- 
pletion, and verbal-analogies tests. 
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The non-language score is largely a 
quantitative value, based on the re- 
sults of an arithmetic test, number 
series, and tables or figure analogies. 
The gross score is a total of the other 
two, weighted in favor of the linguistic 
scores by about two to one. The differ- 
ences between the physical-education 
majors and the majors in elementary 
and secondary education result largely 
from the scores on the linguistic 
phases of the test. Smaller differences 
appear between the various fields on 
the quantitative, or non-linguistic, 
scores. The statistically significant 
differences on the non-language scores 
are too small to be of practical use in 
the selection or classification of stu- 
dents for general instructional pur- 
poses. 


READING ABILITY OF EDUCA- 
TION MAJORS 


Table 2 indicates a small, insignifi- 
cant difference between the elemen- 
tary- and the secondary-education 
majors in reading vocabulary. This 
difference is also shown by the per- 
centile ranks of the two groups. The 
comparisons show no difference be- 
tween the elementary- and the second- 
ary-education majors in total reading 
scores as measured by the Cooperative 
English test. Comparisons of the vo- 
cabulary and reading scores made by 
elementary- and secondary-education 
majors with those made by physical- 
education majors show differences in 
mean score, significant at the .01 level, 
and also in percentile rank. 


COLLEGE MAJORS IN EDUCATION 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES 


The data in Tables 1 and 2 show no 
significant or practical differences in 
intelligence, vocabulary, or general 
reading ability between majors in ele- 
mentary and in secondary education. 
These findings differ somewhat from 


TABLE 2 


VOCABULARY AND READING COMPREHEN- 
SION SCORES MADE ON COOPERATIVE 
ENGLISH TEST BY 76 COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATES WHO MAJORED IN ELEMENTARY, 
78 WHO MAJORED IN SECONDARY, AND 
84 WHO MAJORED IN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION 


Graduates Majoring in— 


Elementary education...... 
Secondary education 


Difference 
t 
Confidence level 


Elementary education 
Physical education 


Difference 
t 
Confidence level 


Secondary education 
Physical education 


Percentile rank on test: 
Elementary education... . 
Secondary education 
Physical education 


the historical viewpoint that second- 
ary-school teachers tend to be superior 
to elementary-school teachers in these 
respects. However, comparison of the 
physical-education majors with ele- 
mentary- and _ secondary-education 
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majors shows significant differences in 
favor of the latter groups in respect to 
both intelligence and reading abilities. 

Why do such differences exist be- 
tween the physical-education majors 
and the graduates of the two other 
fields? The development of reading, or 
linguistic, skills is a highly variable 
factor depending largely on schooling 
and other environmental factors. 
Physical education majors, as a group, 
are probably able to hold their own 
with other professional students when 
standards or requirements are based 
on non-linguistic tests or situations. 
Furthermore, the tests used here do 
not measure motor co-ordination and 
motor skills, in which physical-educa- 
tion majors undoubtedly would excel 
since these are essential qualifications 
in their teaching. 

The fact that physical-education 
majors show less aptitude in the use of 
linguistic tocls may be due to (1) some 
special verbal factor of intelligence or 
(2) failure to develop adequately, for 
one reason or another, their potential 
reading skills and abilities. It is natu- 
ral to expect that students who find 
themselves poor in linguistic subjects 
will gravitate toward the curriculum 
that has the least language require- 
ment. 

Whether physical-education gradu- 
ates would be better teachers if they 
were equipped with more linguistic 
ability is problematic. Linguistic abili- 
ties and skills, which are given so 
much emphasis on the A.C.E. and 
other scholastic-aptitude tests, predict 
successful achievement only within 
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subject areas highly dependent upon 
those skills; but linguistic skill is only 
one of many attributes of intelligence. 
On the basis of the data presented in 
this study, it cannot be concluded that 
physical-education teachers as a group 
are less intelligent than teachers in the 
other fields although they appear to 
be inferior in linguistic abilities. Fur- 
ther study should be made to deter- 
mine whether these differences, which 
are present during the Freshman year, 
are reduced materially as a result of 
four years of college developmental 
and remedial study. Senior-level test 
results indicate that various factors 
operate to improve the “intellectual 
status” of the prospective teacher 
during a four-year course of study.? 

The education curriculum often 
serves as an exploratory field of study, 
where students with ambitions but 
confused purposes may find them- 
selves. It is often used as a stopgap or 
orientation course for students uncer- 
tain of the academic course best suited 
to their needs. Not all who enter the 
physical-education curriculum plan to 
teach; for those with relatively low 
linguistic abilities, it is one of the few 
available college courses of study with 
few linguistic requirements. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


This study indicates the following 
tentative conclusions. 
1. The School of Educaticn at the 


2 Lester R. Wheeler, “Summary of a Study of 
the Intelligence of University of Miami Fresh- 
men,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XLIII 
(December, 1949), 307-9. 
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University of Miami is attracting per- 
sonnel in the elementary- and second- 
ary-education fields who are the intel- 
lectual equals of students in the gener- 
al college population. 

2. There is no significant difference 
in intelligence between the graduates 
who major in elementary and those 
who major in secondary education. 

3. There is no significant difference 
in vocabulary or in total reading abili- 
ty between elementary- and second- 
ary-education majors. 

4. The physical-education majors 
appear significantly below elemen- 
tary- and secondary-education majors 
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in linguistic and general 
ability. 

5. When the students in all fields of 
education are studied as a single 
group, the poor linguistic skills of the 
physical-education majors tend to 
lower the general linguistic scholastic 
level of education students. 

The conclusions of this study are 
based on a relatively small number of 
graduates from only one institution. 
The general trend found in these data 
should be studied further in other col- 
leges and universities in order to give 
more valid answers to the problems 
raised in this investigation. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER LOOKS 
TO THE PRINCIPAL 


H. JEANNE TANNER 
Cardozo High School, Washington, D.C. 


ANY of us who are high-school 

teachers look at our principal 
with respect; sometimes our looks 
hold curiosity or understanding or 
amazement. Frequently during these 
days of world turmoil, insecurity, and 
tension, we are not looking ai our 
principal so much as éo him. 

We believe, with our principal, that 
his job of supervision is an expert 
technical service concerned with im- 
proving the conditions surrounding 
pupil growth. Many times, however, 
we feel he has forgotten that super- 
vision is also leadership. It is not, as in 
many instances we are made to feel, 
merely adverse criticism or, at the 
other extreme, a laissez faire matter. 

We think he sometimes forgets that 
one of his chief responsibilities is to 
develop and maintain a high morale 
among all those with whom he works; 
for this is one of the possessions that 
helps both teachers and principal to 
maintain the dignity of our profession. 
Ana the principal can do this because 
he is better situated than any other 
school officer to allow each teacher to 
share in, and to profit by, the best pro- 
cedures, techniques, and methods em- 
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ployed by all teachers under his super- 
vision. 

Because we hold these things to be 
true, we also believe that, in order to 
evaluate us, as well as himself and the 
total educational product, the princi- 
pal should: 

1. Distribute the teaching load fairly. 

2. Provide for individual differences in 
teachers, both in scheduling and in ma- 
terials. 

. Obtain sufficient instructional materials. 

. Suggest and provide methods and ma- 

terials for remedial work. 

. See that testing equipment is easily 

accessible. 

. Assist in curriculum construction. 

. Schedule planned demonstration lessons. 

. Select suitable advisers for student or- 

ganizations. 

. Develop leadership with the teacher 
groups. 

. Establish friendly relations among the 
entire school personnel. 


We know that the principal’s job 
these days is as difficult as is ours; we 
know, too, that his problems are often 
greater. Yet because, like him, we are 
trying to see the educational picture as 
a whole, we would like more recogni- 
tion by him of individual differences 
among us, as well as among students. 
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Regardless of what “‘types” of teach- 
ers he may think us to be, we ask for a 
little more thought and care in deter- 
mining our specific needs and, hence, 
the kind of assistance he provides for 
us. We ask, then, for more differentia- 
tion as to the ability levels of teachers. 

When he is dealing with beginning 
teachers, we would like more con- 
sideration of the idea that the neo- 
phytes’ first two years are really a 
continuation of their student teach- 
ing. Therefore their pupil load should 
be reduced; they should be scheduled, 
if possible, to work with less difficult 
pupils; their extra-curriculum load 
should be lighter. They should receive 
administrative help in sensing the 
pattern of the community in which 
they work and should be given advice 
on planning their work. They should 
get practical assistance in discipline 
cases. They should be informed about 
their strengths and their weaknesses. 
They should be placed near ex- 
perienced teachers who will help 
them. 

In working with teachers who have 
shown certain weaknesses, we should 
like to see our principal keep alive the 
teachers’ hopes for success but also 
show them their need for improve- 
ment. This group should be visited 
often, with subsequent conferences 
and checks to see whether suggestions 
for improvement are being followed. 
After their abilities and personalities 
have been studied, the principal may 


consider it to their advantage to be 
reassigned to different duties. They 
should be encouraged to read profes- 
sional literature and should be guided 
in methods which will help get and 
keep students’ attention. They need to 
be advised about exhibits and illus- 
trative materials which will make 
their work more appealing. 

In his contacts with superior teach- 
ers, we want our principal to realize 
more fully that his function is to direct 
these teachers to phases of training 
which will broaden their already gen- 
eral education and increase their pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. They 
should be observed less frequently 
than are the other teachers but often 
enough to prevent their resting on 
their laurels. Because their efficiency 
and experience are recognized, they 
should be allowed a part in determin- 
ing school policies. They should be 
encouraged to lead groups and to 
experiment with new ideas. 

These, then, are the thoughts be- 
hind our expressions as we look to our 
principal. Both teachers and princi- 
pal hold powerful positions in serving 
our communities and in developing 
America’s future. Just as we teachers 
believe that our greatest success 
comes from our recognition of, and 
provision for, individual differences 
among our students, so do we feel that 
our principal’s greatest achievement is 
gained through his awareness of, and 
provision for, differences among the 
teachers. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Supyect 


HE SAME GROUPING of subject 

fields is being followed for the 
lists of references in the February and 
March numbers of the School Review 
that has been used in the cycles of 
lists that have been published in past 
years. The concept of “‘instruction”’ is 
also the same and includes curriculum, 
methods of teaching and study and 
supervision, and measurement. In 
each subject field the list includes 
items published during a period of ap- 
proximately twelve months since the 
preparation of the list appearing last 
year. 


ENGLISH! 


Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


86. ADAMS, HARLEN M. “Transition and 
Renascence,” English Journal, XLITI 
(February, 1954), 65-70, 74. 

Outlines the major problems of English- 
teaching today. 


. Bascock, C. MErTON. “Rationale for 
Communication Skills,” School and So- 
ciety, LXXVIII (July 11, 1953), 4-6. 
Traces the linguistic and philosophic bases 
of an empirical attitude toward language. 


. BAKER, WILL1AM D. “An Investigation 
of Characteristics of Poor Writers,” 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, V (February, 1954), 23-27. 


Presents a thorough study of the high- 
school backgrounds and attitudes of weak 
students at the Freshman level at Michigan 
State College. 


. BARZUN, JACQUES. “English as She’s 
Not Taught,” Atlantic Monthly, CXCII 
(December, 1953), 25-29. 

Protests the irresponsible and undisciplined 
use of language common even among col- 
lege graduates. 


. Burton, Dwicnt L. “Literature in the 
Topical Unit,” English Journal, XLII 
(December, 1953), 497-500, 530. 
Illustrates the place of literary appreciation 
in unit teaching. 


. Burton, Dwicut L. “Literature for 
Social Development,” English Journal, 
XLIII (May, 1954), 231-34, 243. 
Gives ample illustration of books useful for 
intensification, extension, and interpreta- 
tion of social experience. 


. CALLAHAN, GERTRUDE M. “A Plan for 
Organizing a Year’s Work in Ninth 
Grade English,” Journal of Education, 
CXXXVI (April, 1954), 206-9. 
Presents in detail plans for a unit in ninth- 
grade English, which recognize the impor- 
tance of developing skills. 


. CARLSEN, C. RoBert. “To Sail beyond 
the Sunset,’’ English Journal, XLII 
(September, 1953), 297-302. 


1See also Item 654 (White) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the November, 
1953, issue of the Elementary School Journal, and 
Item 433 (Hobson and Haugh) in the October, 
1954, issue of the same journal. 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Gives an overview of old and new adven- 
ture stories with reasons for their appeal to 
adolescents. 


. CARLSEN, C. RoBERT. “Behind Read- 
ing Interests,” English Journal, XLIII 
(January, 1954), 7-12. 


Analyzes the inner needs that govern the 
reading choices of adolescents. 


. DALE, EpGar (editor). Mass Media and 
Education, Fifty-third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II. Chicago: Distributed 
by the University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Pp. x+290. 


Furnishes valuable informative back- 
ground on the place of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures in American life and presents con- 
crete suggestions for use of these media in 
the classroom. 


. Dixon, Dorortuy. “Vitalizing English 
through Audio-visual Aids,” English 
Journal, XLII (September, 1953), 
303-7. 


Describes the extensive use of art, music, 
slides, and films in a course on “Our Ameri- 
can Heritage.” 


. DREwry, JoHN E. Advancing Journal- 
ism (Press, Radio, Television, Periodi- 
cals, Public Relations, and Advertising 
as Seen through Institutes and Special 
Occasions of the School, 1952-53.) Geor- 
gia University Bulletin. Athens, Geor- 
gia: Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia Press, 
1953. Pp. x+158. 


Shows how the field of journalism is ad- 
vancing as revealed in speeches made at the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism at 
the University of Georgia. 


. EBERHART, WILFRED. “What about 
Grammar?” High School Journal, 
XXXVII (January, 1954), 106-11. 


Gives an excellent overview of useful, as 
contrasted with useless, grammar. 


99. 


100. 
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FESSENDEN, SETH A., JOHNSON, Roy I., 
and Larson, P. MERVILLE. The Teacher 
Speaks. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. Pp. xii+360. 


Clarifies for the teacher the functions of 
speech in life and suggests how he can im- 
prove its functioning in his own develop- 
ment. 


Gitt, Naomi B. “Depth Reading,” 
English Journal, XLII (September, 
1953), 311-15; XLIII (September, 
1954), 297-303, 323. 


Analyzes students’ problems in reading 
figurative language, in sensing implica- 
tions, in reconstructing character from 
scattered bits of characterization, in fol- 
lowing unusual plot structure, and in inter- 
preting mood. 


. GurrEy, PERcIVAL. Teaching of Writ- 


ten English. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1954. Pp. viii+-238. 


Gives an Englishman’s view of the influ- 
ence of experience, purpose, interest, reflec- 
tion, and knowledge of rhetoric upon suc- 
cess in gaining command of written expres- 
sion. 


. Hazarp, Patrick D. “Humanities, the 


Mass Media, and the High School,” 
Education, LXXIV (October, 1953), 
100-105. 

Challenges the American high school to 
recognize and popularize “the best” avail- 
able through the mass media. 


. Henry, GeorcE H. “Only Spirit Can 


Measure Spirit,” English Journal, 
XLIII (April, 1954), 177-82. 


Makes a powerful plea for abolition of for- 
malism and for attention to spiritual values 
in the teaching of English. 


. Hopkins, Bess Cooper. “A Study of 


‘The Death of the Hired Man,’ ” Eng- 
lish Journal, XLIII (April, 1954), 175- 
76, 186. 


Offers a brief but significant study of 
Robert Frost’s famous poem. 
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. JEWETT, Arno. “Improving the Lan- 
guage Arts Program,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVII (Novem- 
ber, 1953), 129-34. 


Suggests methods of developing and evalu- 
ating a language-arts program. 


. Kaptan, Mitton A. “Look into Thy 
Heart and Write,” English Journal, 
XLIII (January, 1954), 13-18. 


Describes how reality and personal feeling 
are put into autobiographies written by 
tenth-grade pupils. 


. KELTNER, JoHN. “Problems in the 
Measurement of Discussion,” Journal 
of Communication, III (May, 1953), 
9-33. 

Presents a symposium on defining and 
measuring success in aspects of discussion. 


. Knower, FRANKLIN K. (editor). “A 
Speech Program for the Secondary 
School,” Bulletin of the National A ssoci- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (January, 1954), 1-234. 


Presents a series of papers by distinguished 
leaders in speech and in public life on the 
values of teaching speech for its moral and 
spiritual power, its vocational importance, 
and its place in citizenship. 


. LEE, IrvinG J. How to Talk to People. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. 
xiv-+176. 


Presents evidence from group meetings of 
language and human-relations problems 
involved in committee and discussion ac- 
tivities. 

. Maize, Ray C. “Two Methods of 
Teaching English Composition to Re- 
tarded College Freshmen,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLV (Jan- 
uary, 1954), 22-28. 


Compares a writing-laboratory technique 
with drills on grammar and other skills ac- 
companied by weekly compositions cor- 
rected outside of class. 
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111. MATTHEWws, PAULINE G., and PERDUE, 


HELEN. “For Retarded Readers,” Li- 
brary Journal, LXXVIII (December 
15, 1953), 2153-57. 
Lists carefully graded reading materials 
high in maturity of content and low in 
vocabulary difficulty. 


. Mitts, Barris. “Writing as a Process,” 


College English, XV (October, 1953), 
19-26. 

Urges the importance of purpose in expres- 
sion, of teaching how to select and organize 
ideas, and of recognizing current usage. 


. NEwMAN, HArotp. “Toward a New 


Perspective of Grammar and Com- 
position,” High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of New York City, 
XXXVI (April, 1954), 55-66. 
Furnishes evidence for, and practical illus- 
tration of, methods of relating sentence 
structure to the expression of thought. 


. Nicuots, RAtpa G., and Lewis, THom- 


AS R. Listening and Speaking: A Guide 
to Effective Oral Communication. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954. 
Pp. xii+250. 

Presents forty pages of valuable summary 
of research in “listening to learn’ and 
“components of effective listening.” 


. Ropert C. “What about 


Grammar?” Journal of Education, 
CXXXVI (April, 1954), 195-97. 
Makes a plea for a sound knowledge of a 
few elements of English grammar, begin- 
ning no earlier than Grade VII. 


. Reprorp, Grant H. “Of Teachers, 


Students, and ‘Creative Writing,’ ”’ 
English Journal, XLII (December, 
1953), 490-96. 

Presents a method of motivating students 
to express their own thoughts and feelings 
and gives help in evaluating sincere writ- 
ing. 


. SEaBuRY, Hucu F. “Objectives and 
Scope of the Fundamentals Course in 
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Speech in High School,” Speech 
Teacher, III (March, 1954), 117-20. 
Outlines a course in speech designed to 
“preserve and improve our democratic so- 
ciety.” 


. SIMONSON, Harotp P. “Music as an 
Approach to Poetry,” English Journal, 
XLIII (January, 1954), 19-23. 


Gives a concrete example of aesthetic val- 
ues revealed through use of music and po- 
etry in parallel moods. 


. STENGEL, STUART. “What Is the High 
School Teacher of English Doing about 
Television?” English Journal, XLIII 
(March, 1954), 120-24. 


Suggests methods of developing thoughtful 
habits of viewing and evaluating television 
programs both at home and at school. 


. Stock, H. “Human Nature and Expe- 
rience as Revealed by the English Vo- 
cabulary,” High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of New York City, 
XXXVI (June, 1954), 5-15. 


Gives examples of changes of meaning in 
English words through the centuries. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Measurement 
and Improvement of Reading,” Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education, XXXI (No- 
vember, 1953), 16-32. 


Summarizes diagnostic procedures and 
teaching methods geared to needs revealed 
by these procedures. 


. Unc Ina H. “Remedial Writing 
Programs,” School and Society, 
LXXVII (September 19, 1953), 89-91. 


Surveys writing-improvement programs 
for weak students in twenty-one colleges 
and universities. 


. Watts, Dorts Ryper. “What’s Hap- 
pening to Reading?” English Journal, 
XLIII (March, 1954), 125-30. 


Discusses, with supporting data, the shift 
from library sources to paper-backed books 
and other competing agencies. 


124, WEINGARTEN, SAMUEL. “Developmen- 
tal Values in Voluntary Reading,” 
School Review, LXII (April, 1954), 
222-30. 

Presents evidence from 1,256 students of 
values found in literature which were of 
assistance in their personal growth. 


. Weiss, M. JERRY. Guidance through 
Drama. New York: William Morrow & 
Co., 1954. Pp. 334. 

Stimulates discussion of six plays based on 
family adjustments to help adolescents in 
solving similar problems of their own. 


. WHITTAKER, CHARLOTTE C. ‘Televi- 
sion and a Senior Literature Program,” 
English Journal, XLIII (April, 1954), 
183-87. 

Illustrates the extensive use of television 
possible in a Senior course in literary types. 


. WILLARD, CHARLES B., and MEEs, 

Joun D. “A Study of the Preparation 
of Present Teachers of English in Il- 
linois and Their Recommendations for 
an Improved Training Program,” J!/- 
linois English Bulletin, XLI (May, 
1954), 1-43. 
Surveys the training of representative Eng- 
lish teachers in [Illinois and suggests 
changes adapted to present conditions in 
English-teaching. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Regular departments in periodicals, 
such as “Sight and Sound in Social 
Studies,” have not been included in 
this list. Similarly omitted to save 


2 See also Item 449 (Whipple) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the October, 1953, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal; Item 310 
(Lauwerys) in the May, 1954, issue; Items 524 
(Dimond) and 530 (Skills in Social Studies) in the 
October, 1954, issue; and Item 641 (Minotti) in 
the list appearing in the October, 1954, issue of 
the School Review. 
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space are items by Tyrrell, McCoy and 
Brown, and Leamer, cited in “Educa- 
tional News and Editorial Comment”’ 
in this journal for October, 1954. 


128. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. Educating for Ameri- 
can Citizenship. Thirty-second Year- 
book. Washington: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1954. 
Pp. 616. 

Summarizes much of the best recent work 
in citizenship education. 


. ANDERSON, Howarp R. (editor). Ap- 
proaches to an Understanding of World 
Affairs. Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1954. Pp. x+478. 
Reviews world tensions generally, de- 
scribes ways of living in the modern world, 
and suggests how writers of teaching mate- 
rials and teachers may better teach for un- 
derstanding of world affairs. 


. Brown, RALPH A., and BRown, MArR- 
IAN R. “Biography in the Social Stud- 
ies: Changing Concepts,” Social Educa- 
tion, XVIII (January and February, 
1954), 30-32, 67-70. 

Surveys attitudes among American educa- 
tors toward use of biographical materials in 
social education. 


. Brown, RaAtpu A., and BRown, MArR- 

IAN R. “Time and Chronology in Social 
Studies,” School Review, LXII (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 341-45. 
Suggests how to teach the development of a 
sense of time sequence, comprehension of a 
span of years, and more precise time meas- 
urements. 


. CARLETON, G. “Wanted: 
Wiser Teachers of International Rela- 
tions,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXV (January, 1954), 1-6. 
Characterizes much American teaching in 
this area as moralistic, legalistic, and “goo- 


goo” and calls for a realistic course to 
teach students to see international rela- 
tions intellectually and to see them whole. 
Counters pressures to give the United Na- 
tions the lion’s share of the teaching time. 


. CARLSEN, G. RoBERT, and Atm, Ricu- 


ARD assisted by GENEVA HANNA. 
Social Understanding through Litera- 
ture: A Bibliography for Secondary 
Schools. Bulletin No. 28 of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Wash- 
ington: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1954. Pp. 112. 


Annotates most of the references on im- 
aginative literature and biography but is 
weak in the areas of government and poli- 
tics. 


. CARTWRIGHT, WiLLIAM H. “What Is 


Happening in the Social Studies,” So- 
cial Education, XVIII (February and 
March, 1954), 77-79, 115-16, 127. 


Refutes common and unfounded charges 
against contemporary social-studies-teach- 
ing and reviews the new emphases in teach- 
ing in this field. 


. CocHRAN, Tuomas C. (chairman). The 


Social Studies in Historical Study: A 
Report of the Committee on Historiogra- 
phy. Social Science Research Council 
Bulletin 64. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1954. Pp. x+182. 


A follow-up to Bulletin 54, published about 
a decade ago. The chapter which surveys 
concepts and viewpoints in the social sci- 
ences is of real value to high-school teach- 
ers. 


. Cook, Lioyp, and Cook, 


tergroup Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. 
xvi+392. 


Stresses a rights, duties, and ideals ap- 
proach to value issues. 


. CRABTREE, ARTHUR P. “Better Citizen- 


ship in New York State,” Adult Educa- 
tion, IV (January, 1954), 81-86. 
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Discusses approaches to citizenship educa- 
tion for adults, pointing out what to do and 
what not to do. 


. DANTHER, E. L. “Teaching about Can- 
ada in American Schools,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVIII (April, 1954), 164-68. 

A Canadian teacher seeks to answer the 
“why,” “what,” and “how” of teaching 
about Canada. 


. DEANS, HELEN E. “Student Self-evalu- 
ation in a Core Program,” Social Stud- 
ies, XLV (March, 1954), 83-91. 
Points out the usefulness of self-ratings and 
teacher ratings in a core class concerned 
with personal problems of students. 


. “General Education in the Secondary 
School: II. The Role of Social Under- 
standings,” High School Journal, 
XXXVII (November, 1953), 33-68. 


Discusses comprehensively the place of his- 
tory, economics, social ethics, social issues, 
and international relations in social educa- 
tion. 


. HENDRICKSON, WALTER B. “Pictures 
on the Wall,” Social Studies, XLV 
(April, 1954), 150-51. 

Presents practical suggestions for bulletin- 
board exhibits. 


. Hunt, Er.inc M. “Teaching the Con- 
trasts between American Democracy 
and Soviet Communism,” Teachers 
College Record, LV (December, 1953), 
122-27. 

Stresses the need for more concrete mate- 
rial on the relevant “case study’—the 
U.S.S.R.—for teaching American students 
the contrasts between American democracy 
and Soviet communism. 


. Internationales Jahrbuch fiir Geschichts- 
unterricht, Band III. Braunschweig, 
Germany: Albert Limbach Verlag, 
1954. Pp. 348. 

Especially valuable for reports on the work 
of Dr. Georg Eckert and his associates in 
bringing together representative writers 
and teachers of history from many lands to 


eliminate from textbooks misrepresenta- 
tion and other obstacles to international 
good will. 


. JACKSON, J. HAMPDEN; BARRACLOUGH, 


GEOFFREY; Howartu, T. E. B.; Gor- 
TON, NEVILLE; and SoMERVELL, D. C. 
“The Teaching of History in Schools 
and Universities,” Universities Quar- 
terly, VII (February, 1953), 118-50. 

Presents discussions of history-teaching in 


the sixth form and at the university level in 
England. 


. Jouns, Eunice (editor). Social Studies 


in the Senior High School. Curriculum 
Series No. 7. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1953. 
Pp. viii+108. 

Analyzes objectives and surveys the pres- 
ent status of the social studies in Grades 
X~XII, describes selected school programs, 
and presents an annotated bibliography. 


. Kaminsky, ALBERT. “ ‘You Are There’ 


in the Social Studies Classroom,” High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City, XXXVI (May, 1954), 
43-45. 

Describes an adaptation of the idea of the 


radio and television show ‘“‘You Are There”’ 
to a history class. 


. Katz, Josepu. The Teaching of Canadi- 


an History in Canada. Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba: University of Manitoba, 1953. 
Pp. 52. 


Points out the need for a redefinition of 
purpose in the teaching of Canadian history 
in junior and senior high schools, for re- 
organization of subject matter, and for 
better teacher training. 


. Kenwortuy, Leonarp S. “The World 
View in Civic Education,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVII (December, 1953), 379- 
82. 


Expounds ten concepts to help teachers de- 
velop world-mindedness among Americans. 
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. KEOHANE, RoBERT E. “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment,” School 
Review, LXII (October, 1954), 379-91. 
Contains comments and references on the 
teaching of the social studies and related 
topics. 


. LAGERBERG, Matt. “Study Habits of 
High Schooi Youth,” Social Studies, 
XLV (January, 1954), 9-11. 


A teacher describes a procedure for helping 
students to begin to learn how to study. 


. LinpsAy, FRANK B. A. “Viewpoint on 
Social Studies in High Schools,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXIX (May, 1954), 245-50. 


States that the role of the social studies is to 
give students perspective about our nation 
and about mankind, so that they may see 
present issues in terms of historic principles 
and learn what instruments of political and 
economic action are available to them. 


. LITTLE, Martin. “Can Pupils Identify 
Propaganda in Motion Pictures?” 
School Review, LXII (January, 1954), 


17-25. 

Reports that ability to identify propa- 
ganda in motion pictures has a low correla- 
tion with intelligence quotient and a high 
correlation with the study of propaganda. 


. Lonc, HAroLp M. “Developing a Time 
Sense of History,” Journal of Educa- 
tion, CXXXVI (November, 1953), 50- 
53. 

Tells how to develop a time sense through 
use of time lines and other such devices. 


. McIntyre, H.I., and Murray, C. C. 
“Preparation for College,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVIII (November, 1954), 314— 
16. 

Describes co-operation between social- 
studies and English teachers in teaching 
pupils how to read, write, and listen and 
how to use the school library. 


. MAINER, ROBERT E. Altitude Change in 
Intergroup Education Programs: An Ex- 


[February 


perimental Social Psychological Study in 
United States High Schools. Studies in 
Higher Education, LX XXIII. Further 
Studies in Attitudes, Series XXI. La- 
fayette, Indiana: Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University, 
1954. Pp. 56. 

Reports the relation between changes in 
attitudes toward social discrimination and 
variables such as religion, grade, and re- 
gion. Indicates efficacy of intergroup edu- 
cation. 


. MIKESELL, Dov Le. “Social Sciences 


General Education Courses,” Junior 
College Journal, XXIV (January, 
1954), 268-77. 


A study of general-education courses in so- 
cial science in fifteen colleges and universi- 
ties reveals a large body of common subject 
matter in seemingly diverse courses. All 
used material from political science, eco- 
nomics, and sociology; most had consider- 
able historical material; a third included 
materials from psychology and geography. 


. MonrRoE, CHARLES R. (editor). “Spe- 


cial Convention Issue,”’ The Councilor, 
XV (March, 1954), 3-27. Chicago: II- 
linois Council for the Social Studies 
(Charles R. Monroe, editor, % Chicago 
Teachers College). 

Reports the 1953 meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


. Francis E., and MEarRA, 


VINCENT T. “Focusing Student Atten- 
tion on Civic Responsibility,” School 
Review, LXII (January, 1954), 26-33. 


Describes a “Civic Education Day” in a 
high school, which included seeing a film 
on, anc engaging in a discussion of, the 
juvenile-delinquency problem, as well as 
emphasis on the role of citizens in a com- 
munity. 


. NEW JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF 


EpucaTion. Their Future Is in Our 
Hands. Trenton, New Jersey: State De- 
partment of Education, 1953. Pp. 150. 
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Describes the program of character and 
citizenship education in New Jersey ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


. OAKES, Epwin C. “Discussograph: 
Exercise on Controversial Issues,” 
Clearing House, XXVIII (May, 1954), 
523-26. 


Reports a project in which students check 
on a continuum their positions on impor- 
tant current issues. 


. PETERSON, ELEANOR M. Aspects of 
Readability in the Social Studies. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1954. 
Pp. x+ 118. 


Sets forth the thesis that history-textbook 
descriptions of feudalism and of imperial- 
ism can be so changed as to increase inter- 
est or to provide greater clarity of organiza- 
tion. 


. PFLIEGER, ELMER F., and WEsTON, 
GRACE L. Emotional Adjustment: A Key 
to Good Citizenship. Detroit, Michigan: 
Wayne University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xviii+ 152. 

Describes aspects of the Citizenship Study 
which centered on the idea that “emotional 
adjustment determines citizenship.” 


. REGENTS EVALUATION COMMITTEE. 
“The Regents Evaluation Committee 
in Social Studies,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXVI (May, 1954), 5-12. 


Reports that New York City social-studies 
teachers and chairmen are about evenly di- 
vided in opinion as to the value of the 
Regents examinations. 


. JAmMEs E., IT. “Building Good 
Citizenship,” Teachers College Record, 
LV (March, 1954), 313-20. 


Discusses skills and habits which are associ- 
ated with political action, and standards 
and values which may be used as a basis for 
citizen choice among ends and means. 


165. ScHAIN, RoBeERT L. “Another Home- 


work Experiment in the Social Stud- 
ies,” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXXVI 
(February, 1954), 5-12. 

Reports that better academic work and a 
greater sense of security resulted, for most 
students, from doing homework. 


. SENESH, LAWRENCE. International 


Trade. New York: Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 1953. Pp. 36. 
Reports a pilot project on the topic of in- 
ternational trade in a New York City 
junior high school, with suggestions of more 
general applicability. 


. SHOEMAKER, F. L. “As Students See 


Us—The Teaching of Social Studies,” 
Progressive Education, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 117-23. 

Gives recommendations made by univer- 
sity students for changes in the teaching of 
the social studies. 


. SLAVIN, Morris. “A Class History Pa- 


per,” Social Education, XVIII (May, 
1954), 201-2, 205. 

Tells how one high-school teacher vitalized 
his teaching of our national history through 
use of varied kinds of written compositions. 


. SPIESKE, ALIcE W. “Bibliography of 


Textbooks in the Social Studies, 1952- 
1953,” Social Education, XVII (De- 
cember, 1953), 389-91. 

An annual compilation of elementary- and 
high-school textbooks. 


. STONE, SYLVIA; ALDRICH, JULIAN; and 


OTHERS. World Trade: Goals and Prob- 
lems. Bulletin No. 27 of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Eco- 
nomic Life Series, No. 1. Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1953. Pp. x+132. 

The first in a series of resource units to be 
developed jointly by the National Council 
for the Social Studies and the Joint Council 
on Economic Education. 
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171. Tompson, E. W. (editor). Citizenship 


Education 1903-1953-2003. Annual 
Proceedings of the Middle States Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. New York: 
Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies (A. W. Spieske, Box 515, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity), 1953. Pp. 124. 

Speeches by Gideonse, Kenworthy, Pen- 
rose, and others illuminate changing as- 
pects of education designed to make men 
and women more fit for the responsibilities 
of a free and democratic society. 


. NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 
ENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
History, Geography, and Social Studies: 
A Summary of School Programs in 
Fifty-three Countries. Paris: United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1953. Pp. iv+216. 
(United States Sales Agent: Columbia 
University Press, New York 27.) 

A summary of information about the 
course content of the social studies in the 
secondary schools of most countries. 


. VincENT, W. S. “Principles and Prac- 
tices of the Citizenship Education 
Project,” Educational Forum, XVIII 
(March, 1954), 261-68. 

Reports on the Citizenship Education 
Project’s attempt to diffuse throughout the 
schools laboratory practices in all aspects 
of school work that bear upon the develop- 
ment of good citizenship. 


. WALDREP, REEF. “We Brought in the 
League of Women Voters,” Clearing 
House, XXVIII (April, 1954), 457-58. 
Describes how the League of Women 
Voters helped the schools in citizenship ed- 
ucation in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


. WASHBURNE, CARLETON. The World’s 
Good: Education for World-Mindedness. 
New York: John Day Co., 1954. Pp. 


show that “in the world’s good is your own, 
and in yours, the world’s.” 


. WErnGasT, Davin. “Frontiers of Civic 


Education,” Social Education, XVIII 
(May, 1954), 206-8. 


Reviews contributions of the Citizenship 
Education Project, the Detroit Study, and 
the Civic Education Foundation. 


GEOGRAPHY? 


Epna E. EISEN 
Kent State University 


. BoucHER, BERTRAND P. “Urban Land 


Use Maps,” Journal of Geography, LIII 
(March, 1954), 106-12. 


Explains the value of a land-use map, with 
particular emphasis on a city land-use map 


in community studies. 
‘ 


. CoLEsoNn, Epwarp. “The Application 


of Educational Theory to the Teaching 
of Geography,” Journal of Geography, 
LIII (November, 1954), 346-51. 


Discusses ways in which psychological 
principles may be applied in developing 
teaching methods to meet the present-day 
aims of geography. 


. COULTER, JOHN WESLEY. “Human 


Geography and History,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVIII (November, 1954), 307- 
14, 

Explains how a study of present conditions 
in any area is made clear by a study of the 
past of that area. 


. CRAMER, Ett. “A Field Assignment in 


the Geography of Manufacturing,” 
Journal of Geography, LIII (September, 
1954), 244-48. 


Discusses an assignment in which small 
teams of students visit and study manufac- 
turing plants to discover the relation of 
geography and manufacturing. 


xiv+302. 
Combines factual information about the (Kress) in the list of selected references appearing 
United Nations and its agencies with argu- in the October, 1954, issue of the Elementary 
ments for teaching world-mindedness to School Journal. 


3See also Item 512 (Kenworthy) and 513 
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181. HacuE, Frep R. “Motivation via 


Video,” Journal of Geography, LII (De- 
cember, 1953), 377-82. 

Describes a seventh-grade unit in which the 
pupils, pretending to be visitors from an- 
other planet, launched an “exploration”’ of 
the geography and peoples of Central 
America. 


. Hanson, Ravus M. “Adequate Teach- 
ing of Geography and History Requires 
Separate Courses,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, LIII (January, 1954), 25-29. 


Presents four reasons for teaching geogra- 
phy and history in separate courses. 


. HARTSHORNE, RICHARD. “Where in the 
World Are We?” Journal of Geography, 
LII (December, 1953), 382-93. 
Emphasizes the importance of re-examin- 
ing concepts concerning America’s relation 
to the world, so that current thinking may 
be based on present conditions rather than 
on nineteenth-century concepts. 


. JoHNson, HILDEGARD BINDER. “‘Geog- 
raphy from the Grocery Shelf,” Journal 
of Geography, LIII (November, 1954), 
341-46. 

Describes an attempt to make students in- 
quisitive about what they see. 


. KENNAMER, LoRRIN G. “Implications 
in the Social Studies for Geography,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XXX1I 
(January, 1954), 201-5. 

Discusses opportunities for increasing ge- 
ographic experiences in the high-school 
curriculum. 


. Persson, HILpEGARD. “An Approach 
to Developing Global Patterns,” Jour- 
nal of Geography, LIII (October, 1954), 
298-301. 

Describes a procedure by which seventh- 
grade pupils were able to orient themselves 
geographically in the world. 


. Mary Vriora. “A High 
School Geography Club,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (November, 1953), 
331-35. 


Describes a variety of beneficial club activi- 
ties at local, state, national, and interna- 
tional levels. 


. PHILLIPS, MARy VIOLA. “Organizing a 


Geography Club in the Secondary 
School,” Journal of Geography, LIII 
(April, 1954), 14449. 

Answers questions about organizing a ge- 
ography club, conducting its activities, and 
evaluating results. 


. PICKLESIMER, PARNELL W. “Map 
Needs for a Modern World,” Journal of 
Geography, LIII (October, 1954), 301- 
7. 


Explains some of the map problems with 
which teachers should be familiar. 


. Ray, J. Bernarp. “A Dramatized 


Radio Program,” Journal of Geography 
LIII (October, 1954), 307-9. 


Describes how a seventh-grade teacher and 
pupils planned a study of Norway and pre- 
sented their findings in the form of a radio 
program. 


. Roterus, Victor. “Our Natural Re- 


sources”: “I, Present Use and Future 
Demand,” Social Education, XVIII 
(February, 1954), 55-58; “II. Impor- 
tant Aspects of Conservation,” ibid. 
(March, 1954), 125-27. 


Appraises the state of our natural resources 
and cites ten hopeful factors for the future. 


. ScHaaF, W. L. “Map Projections and 


Cartography,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (October, 1953), 440-43. 
Presents a partially annotated bibliogra- 
phy of articles and books on map projec- 
tions and cartography. 


. J. RussELL. “How To Under- 


stand a Nation,” Journal of Geography, 
LIII (February, 1954), 71-84. 


Gives concrete examples of various factors 
which must be investigated in a geographic 
study of a nation if geography is to make its 
contribution to current living. 
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. STANLEY, RaymMonp W. “A Commu- 
nity Approach to Political Geogra- 
phy,” Journal of Geography, LIII 
(March, 1954), 112-17. 

Shows the significance of both functional 
and structural features of community gov- 
ernments. 


. TUCKER, WitTon. “On the Teaching of 
Geography and History,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (October, 1953), 278- 
81. 

Tells how geography may be included with 
history but shows the dangers of lack of 
proper guidance in geographic aspects of 
such combinations. 


. WATSON, J. WREFoRD. “Geography in 
Relation to the Physical and Social 
Sciences,” Journal of Geography, LII 
(November, 1953), 313-23. 

Traces the development of geographic 
thought and explains methods and tech- 
niques used by the geographer. 


. Wituiams, KENNETH J. “Teaching 
Unit: Lumbering in Pacific North- 
west,”’ Journal of Geography, LIII (Sep- 


tember, 1954), 257-65. 


Outlines in detail the steps involved in car- 
rying out a study of lumbering in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Includes a bibliography. 


SCIENCE‘ 


L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 


. ALLEN, BARBARA. “Time for a 
Change,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIII (December, 1953), 710-12. 
Discusses a modification of the traditional 
chemistry course t> adapt it to the chang- 
ing school population. 


. BarisH, “Grading the 
Teacher,” Science Teacher, XXI (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 182-84. 


[February 


Reports the results of a questionnaire 
given to pupils and discusses the use of 
these results in teacher evaluation and cur- 
riculum improvement. 


. BAYLEs, ErRNEstT E. “Is Modern Sci- 


ence Inductive?” Science Teacher, XXI 
(April, 1954), 113-16, 145. 


Discusses critically the use of the term “‘in- 
ductive approach” in teaching and de- 
scribes the  scientific-reflective process 
practiced today. 


. Btoom, SamuEeL W. (co-ordinator). 


“Symposium—Provisions for the Rap- 
id Learner,” Science Teacher, XX (No- 
vember, 1953), 291-97. 

Describes the teaching methods for rapid 
learners employed by various teachers and 
school systems. 


. Brown, STANLEY B. “Trends in Sci- 


ence Education—1953,” Science Teach- 
er, XXI (March, 1954), 84-85. 


A summary of present-day trends in 
methodology and reorganization of science 
courses. 


. BULLINGTON, RoBErt A. ‘“‘What’s New 


in the Teaching of Biology,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LIV (April, 
1954), 253-55. 

Summarizes recent developments in the 
teaching of biology. 


. Desus, Eart S. “Applied Science—A 


New Approach to an Old Problem,” 
Metropolitan Detroit Science Review, 
XIV (December, 1953), 21-22. De- 
troit, Michigan: Metropolitan Detroit 
Science Club (Louis Panush, editor, 
4830 Grandy Street). 

Outlines an applied-science course for stu- 
dents not interested in education beyond 
high school. 


. DunNING, GorDON M. “Evaluation of 


Critical Thinking,” Science Education, 
XXXVIII (April, 1954), 191-211. 


Discusses a method of constructing a test, 
together with examples and interpretation 


4See also Items 573 (Buck and Mallinson) 
and 587 (Rzepka) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the November, 1954, issue of the 
Elementary School Journal. 
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of results. Includes an excellent bibliogra- 
phy. 


Ectorr, Gustav. “The Impact of In- 
dustry on Science,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIV (February, 1954), 
10-16. 


Presents a historical treatment of the inter- 
relations between science and industry. 


. GLEASON, WALTER P. “Real Astron- 
omy,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (January, 1954), 31-38. 

Describes the construction of simple instru- 
ments which can be used to make astron- 
omy more meaningful. 


. GUNKLE, MENHOW M. “Demonstrat- 
ing Simple Valence in High School 
Chemistry,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIII (December, 1953), 713-15. 
Describes how to make cardboard models 
to teach valence. 


Hourp, Paut DEH. “The Educational 
Concepts of Secondary School Science 
Teachers,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIV (February, 1954), 89-96. 
Reports an analysis of 1,373 articles pub- 
lished in School Science and Mathematics 
and Science Education to discover teach- 
ing-learning theories current among teach- 
ers of secondary-school science. 


. JoHNSON, G. “Science Educa- 
tion Research Studies—1952,” Science 
Education, XXXVIII_ (February, 
1954), 8-37. 

Presents a summary of research studies re- 
ported to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 


211. JuntokR AND SENIOR HicH ScHOOL 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, 
New Yorxk City Boarp oF Epuca- 
TIon. “For Greater Safety in Science 
Teaching,” Science Education, XX XVII 
(December, 1953), 320-30. 

Presents a report on assuring safety for pu- 


pils in the science class. Of interest to every 
administrator and science teacher. 


212. KiincE, Pau. “Working with Gifted 


Science Students in Secondary 
Schools,” Science Education, XXXVIII 
(April, 1954), 217-24. 

Discusses methods of discovering and pro- 
viding for gifted students. 


. LANSDOWN, BRENDA. “Scientific Think- 


ing Can Be Taught To Function in the 
Everyday Life of Students,” Science 
Education, XXXVII (December, 
1953), 315-18. 

Presents examples of scientific thinking of 
pupils. 


. MALLINSON, GEORGE GREISEN, and 


Buck, JACQUELINE V. “Some Implica- 
tions and Practical Applications of Re- 
cent Research in the Teaching of Sci- 
ence at the Secondary-School Level,” 
Science Education, XXXVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 58-81. 

Summarizes some findings and implications 
of the findings of research in science-teach- 
ing. 


5. MALLINSON, GEORGE GREISEN (chair- 


man), and OrHers. “Final Report to 
the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers of Its Commit- 
tee on the Significance of Mathematics 
and Science in Education,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LIV (February, 
1954), 119-43. 

A statistical study of the drop in enrol- 
ments in high-school courses in science and 
mathematics, with an analysis of possible 
causes. 


. Mark, STEVEN J. “Development of a 


Course in Physical Science for High 
School Students Based on Their Ex- 
pressed Interest in Science Topics,” 
Science Education, XXXVIII (March, 
1954), 169-71. 

Gives the procedure followed in developing 
a physical-science course and outlines the 
topics selected as part of the course. 


. MARSHALL, J. STANLEY. “A Program 


for Increasing Student Interest in Sci- 
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ence,”’ School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (November, 1954), 656-62. 


Presents specific suggestions for demon- 
strations in science clubs. 


. MAson, JoHN M., and WARRINGTON, 
WI1tarp G. “An Experiment in Using 
Current Scientific Articles in Class- 
room Teaching,” Science Education, 
XXXVIII (October, 1954), 299-304. 

Describes a study in which current sci- 
entific articles were evaluated to improve 
the students’ ability to think scientifically. 


. Maut, Ray C. “The Science Teach- 
er Supply—Another Look,” Science 
Teacher, XXI (September, 1954), 172- 
76. 

A statistical study of the graduates of col- 
leges and universities who are prepared to 
teach science. 


. Muncy, THEODORE W. “A Sociodra- 
matic Slant to Science Teaching,” Sci- 
ence Education, XXXVII (December, 
1953), 318-20. 

Discusses benefits of a sociodramatic ap- 
proach and presents examples showing how 
it may be utilized. 


. Panusu, Lovts. “A Science Annual for 
High School Students,” School Science 
and Mathematics, LIV (February, 
1954), 144-47. 

Presents the values resulting from publica- 
tion of a science journal by and for high- 
school students. 


. PANusH, Louts. “New Books for the 
High School Science Shelf,”’ School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LIV (May, 
1954), 371-76. 

States criteria for selecting books and lists 
books meeting the criteria. 


. PEcKHAM, Eart K. “A Social Con- 
science for Science Teachers,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LIV (May, 
1954), 401-9. 

Describes six major postwar projects in 
which science has played an important role 


224. 


[February 


and suggests how science teachers can con- 
tribute to an understanding of the role of 
science in society. 


Powers, LA VERNE S. “The Correla- 
tion of Science and Mathematics in the 
Junior High School,” School Science 
and Mathematics, LIV (October, 1954), 
571-73. 

Suggests ways in which a correlation be- 


tween science and mathematics may be ob- 
tained. 


. SmitH, F. Dow. “A Letter to Physics 


Teachers,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIV (March, 1954), 224-28. 


Discusses desirable differences between a 
course in physics for pupils who do not ex- 
pect to pursue the field and a course for 
those who do. 


. Story, M. L. “Learning by Thinking,” 


Science Education, XXXVII (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 331-35. 


A review of the basic ideas which underlie 
Dewey’s philosophy of education. 


. STOTLER, DonALD W. “What Should 


High School Science Do?” Science 
Teacher, XXI (March, 1954), 68-70, 
100-101. 

Discusses the educational implications of a 


problem-solving curriculum and the rea- 
sons for deficiencies in science education. 


. WARNER, J. C. “To Teachers of Science 
and Mathematics in the Schools,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIV 
(May, 1954), 341-44. 


Suggestions to high-school teachers from a 
college teacher of science and mathematics. 


. Witson, LELAND L. “A Study of Opin- 


ions Related to the Nature of Science 
and Its Purpose in Society,” Science 
Education, XXXVIII (March, 1954), 
159-64. 

Presents the responses obtained when 


statements about science were submitted to 
students and teachers. 
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230. WooDBURN, JOHN H. “Predicting High 
School Science Enrolments for 1958 and 
1968,” Science Teacher, XXI (April, 
1954), 133-34. 


Presents figures which are based upon 
records in Ohio but which are of general 
application. 


MATHEMATICS®> 
GrorGE E. HAWKINS 


Lyons Township High School and Junior 
College, La Grange, Illinois 


231. BanKs, J. Houston. “The Function 
Concept in Secondary School Mathe- 
matics,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVII 
(October, 1954), 401-4. 


Proposes an approach to high-school alge- 
bra different from that in current text- 
books. 


. Buick, Davin J., and BRAMAN, SHIR- 
LEY E. “Some Practices Used in Coun- 
seling Students Prior to Enrolment in 
Elementary Algebra and Plane Geom- 
etry,” School Science and Mathematics, 


LIV (February, 1954), 107-15. 


Summarizes practices currently used in the 
secondary schools in Connecticut in pre- 
dicting success in algebra and plane geome- 
try. 


. Bower, Jutia WELIs. “Mathematics 
as a Creative Art,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVII (January, 1954), 2-7. 


Contrasts knowledge and art and uses illus- 
trations from Euclid to show that mathe- 
matics is a creative art. 


. Boyp, ExrizABETH N. “The Cultural 
Course in Mathematics for College Stu- 
dents,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVII 
(November, 1954), 479-81. 


5 See also Item 196 (Brown) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the February, 
1954, issue of the School Review, and Item 546 
(Beatley) in the list in the November, 1954, issue 
of the Elementary School Journal. 


The five ways of gaining knowledge are dis- 
cussed as important elements in a cultural 
course in mathematics. 


. Boyer, LEE Emerson. “A New Re- 


sponsibility of Teacher Education Pro- 
grams,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVII 
(February, 1954), 66-70. 


Proposes two areas of emphasis for the 
training of teachers of mathematics corre- 
sponding to the two areas offered in high 
schools. 


. BRANDES, Louis GRANT. “Why Use 


Recreational Mathematics in Our Sec- 
ondary School Mathematics Classes,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIV 
(April, 1954), 289-93. 

Suggests use of recreational materials to 
develop an attitude favorable to the study 
of mathematics. 


. BRANDES, Louis GRANT. “Optical II- 


lusions: A Presentation for High School 
Mathematics Students,”’ School Science 
and Mathematics, LIV (October, 1954), 
557-66. 

Attempts to classify optical illusions and 
gives numerous examples. 


. Carrns, S. S. “Elementary and Second- 


ary School Training in Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (May, 
1954), 299-302. 

Presents ‘shortcomings in mathematics- 
training in elementary and secondary 
schools and suggests remedial measures. 


. Douctass, Hart R. “Issues in Ele- 


mentary and Secondary School Mathe- 
matics,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVII 
(May, 1954), 290-94. 

Discusses questions related to curriculum 
and methods of teaching in mathematics. 


. Emerging Practices in Mathematics Ed- 


ucation. Twenty-second Yearbook of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Washington: National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1954. Pp. xiv+-434. 
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Groups various short articles under the 
headings: “Provisions for Differentiated 
Mathematics Curriculums,” “Laboratory 
Teaching of Mathematics,” “Teacher Edu- 
cation,’’ “New Emphasis in Subject Mat- 
ter,” and “Evaluation of Mathematical 
Learning.” 


. FEHR, Howarp F. ‘Mathematics In- 
struction and Scientific Manpower,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIV 
(March, 1954), 169-72. 

Discusses certain practices in teaching 
which can be improved to produce an in- 
creased number of mathematically literate 
graduates from our high schools. 


. Fenr, Howarp F. Role of Insight 
in the Learning of Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVII (October, 
1954), 386-92. 

Discusses the teaching of problem-solving 
by making use of the heuristic method, giv- 
ing hints and clues, examining solutions, 
and approaching the problem in many 
ways. 


. Foucu, Rosert S. “On the Definabil- 


ity of Zero to the Power Zero,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LIII (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 693-96. 

Discusses a definition for the symbol 0° and 
its implication for teaching. 


. GeorcEs, J. S. “Selecting a Textbook 
in Mathematics,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIV (May, 1954), 345-51. 
Discusses five features of textbooks that 
should be considered in making an evalua- 
tion. 


. Kipp, Kennet P. “Improving the 
Learning of Mathematics,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVII (October, 1954), 
393-400. 

Discusses principles of learning and illus- 
trates them by use of examples from math- 
ematics. 


. Ronatp B. “Direct vs. In- 
direct Memory in Geometry,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVII (January, 
1954), 13-15. 


Summarizes results from an informal ex- 
periment using an “‘open-book system”? in 
geometry, in which pupils were not asked 
to memorize any part of their work. 


. KinsEL3A, Joun J. “Some Reflections 


on the General Mathematics Situa- 
tion,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (June, 1954), 431-38. 


Presents the historical development of 
courses in general mathematics and notes 
the present tendency to offer different 
courses as a means of meeting individual 
needs. 


. KIRKPATRICK, PAUL. “Probability The- 


ory of a Simple Card Game,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVII (April, 1954), 
245-48. 

Applies the theory of probability to a card 
game which involves remembering cards 
previously exposed. 


. MANHEIMER, WALLACE. “Some Class- 


room Problems from the Field of Atom- 
ic Energy,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVII (February, 1954), 86-90. 


Illustrates the opportunities in nuclear 
physics for providing significant applica- 
tions of mathematics on the high-school 
level. 


. “Mathematics in Secondary Schools 


Today,” Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (May, 1954), 1-196. 
Reports objectives, issues, curriculum 
trends, methods and materials, and in- 
service programs. 


. May, KENNETH O. “Which Way Pre- 


college Mathematics?” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVII (May, 1954), 303-7. 


Suggests that high-school and college 
courses in mathematics may be strength- 
ened by replacing much traditional content 
and by a new sequential arrangement. 


. Moonan, WIttram J. “Statistical 


Training for Secondary Schools,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVI (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 553-59. 
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Points out the nature of modern statistical 
methods and discusses it through a specific 
example. 


. REEVE, Davin. “General 
Mathematics in the Secondary School,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 73-80. 

Reviews the development of courses in gen- 
eral mathematics in secondary schools and 
offers suggestions for strengthening the 
movement. 


. RosskopF, Myron F. “Technical 
Mathematics for Grades 9, 10, and 
11,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (November, 1954), 594-600. 
Proposes a single-track program in mathe- 
matics for small high schools. 

. SEGRE, BENIAMINO. “The Teaching of 
Mathematics in Italian Schools,”’ Math- 
ematics Teacher, XLVII (March, 1954), 
162-66. 


Discusses the mathematics included in 
various curriculums in Italian schools. 


. SHUSTER, CARL N. “Constructing 


Graphs with the Slide Rule,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVII (January, 
1954), 8-10. 

Suggests procedures for introducing semi- 
logarithmic graphs to high-school pupils. 


. STEELE, SISTER MAry Purp. “The 
Mathematics Teacher Lends a Hand,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIV 
(May, 1954), 361-66. 

Gives helpful hints in teaching for some of 
the major objectives. 


. Woopsy, LAuREN G. “‘The Content of 
a Junior College Course in Mathemat- 
ics for the Purpose of General Educa- 
tion,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIII (December, 1953), 717-26. 
Summarizes the ratings from a jury of spe- 
cialists on topics appropriate for a mathe- 
matics course for the purpose of general 
education. 


. Yates, Ropert C. “Euclidean Con- 
structions,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVII (April, 1954), 231-33. 


Reminds the teacher of geometry that the 
true Euclidean rules of the game in con- 
structions are not usually observed in high- 
school classes today. 


260. ZANT, JAMES H. “The Revision of Cer- 

tification Requirements for Secondary 
Mathematics Teachers in Oklahoma,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVII (Novem- 
ber, 1954), 467-75. 
Discusses a plan followed by colleges and 
universities in one state in revising their 
training curriculums for mathematics 
teachers. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Francis F. Powers 
University of Washington 


References to regular monthly fea- 
tures in periodicals, such as “The 
Teacher’s Scrapbook”’ in the Classical 
Journal, “‘Tips to Teachers” in His- 
pania, and “Audio-visual Aids” in 
Modern Language Journal, have not 
been included in this list. 


261. ANDERSSON, THEODORE. “Language 
Teachers and International Under- 
standing,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIII (February, 1954), 61-65. 


Considers the findings of the UNESCO- 
sponsored International Seminar on the 
Contribution of the Teaching of Modern 
Languages towards Education for Living in 
a World Community and the implications 
of these findings for teachers in the United 
States. 


. Appett, E. P. (chairman). “Report of 
the Committee on Cultural Material, 
A.A.T.G.,” German Quarterly, XXVII 
(March, 1954), 80-82. 

Summarizes results of a questionnaire 
aimed at determining types of information 
desired by teachers of German. 


. BENJAMIN, “Languages in 
General Education,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVII (November, 1953), 
327-30. 
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Suggests that at least one second language 
for every student in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education would contribute to 
more effective communication. 


. BoLINGER, Dwicut L. ‘“Retooling 
Retrospect,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, XXXVIII (March, 1954), 113-17. 


Contends that specialization in languages 
is essential to the production of competent 
teachers and the expert teaching of lan- 
guages. 


. Borctum, GEorGE. “Revolution in the 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages,” School and Society, LXXIX 
(May 1, 1954), 129-34. 

Examines factors influencing the teaching 
of modern languages, the emerging issues, 
and implications. 


. BRICKMAN, W. W. “Foreign Languages 
and the Curriculum,” School and So- 
ciety, LXXIX (May 1, 1954), 139-40. 


Deplores the de-emphasis on modern for- 
eign languages in secondary-school cur- 
riculums. 


. Brooxs, Netson. “The School and 
College Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing,” French Review, 
XXVII (December, 1953), 163. 


Makes a brief progress report of the Sub- 
committee on French in a co-operative ef- 
fort to facilitate transition from school to 
college. 


. Brown, RocGER W., and OTHERS. 
‘Developing Cultural Understanding 
through Foreign Language Study,” 
PMLA, LXVIII (December, 1953), 
1196-1218. 

Gives the report of the Modern Language 
Association Interdisciplinary Seminar in 
Language and Culture, which discusses 
general perspective, existing textbook ma- 
terials, implementation and evaluation of a 
program, and recommendations as to fur- 
ther projects and investigations. 


. BrusHwoop, J. S. “The Missouri Plan 
for Oral Improvement in the Tradi- 
ditional Language Course,” Modern 


[February 
Language Journal, XXXVII (Decem- 


ber, 1953), 415-18. 


Advocates the use of the audio-laboratory 
in elementary modern-language courses. 


. CoaTEs, Mary W. “The Language 


Challenge,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIII (May, 1954), 236-40. 


Looks at some of the trends which may 
have contributed to the decline of foreign- 
language enrolments and suggests ways to 
regain status for foreign-language-study. 


. Dopp, Dorotny H. “The Role of Ex- 


tracurricular Activities in the Teaching 
of Spanish,” Hispania, XXXVII 
(March, 1954), 54-56. 


Promotes the broadening of experience for 
students of Spanish through club activities. 


. DoNALDSON, RutH. “Grass Roots 


Latin,” Classical Journal, XLIX (May, 
1954), 337-39. 


Relates the values of language study to 
community interest and activities. 


. Farkas, ZOLTAN J. “German in the 


Junior College,” German Quarterly, 
XXVII (March, 1954), 25-30. 


Advocates motivating the student begin- 
ning the study of a second language by 
meeting his individual needs and varied in- 
terests. 


. Fickert, K. J. “Who Wants To Speak 


a Foreign Language?” German Quar- 
terly, XXVII (May, 1954), 159-62. 
Cautions against a limited practicality of 
viewpoint which loses sight of reading and 
appreciation values. 


. Gariss, PaILIP, and Ott, HELEN. ““The 


American-German Teacher Exchange,” 
German (Quarterly, XXVII (March, 
1954), 104-9. 

Reports experiences of Americans who 
taught as regular members of German sec- 
ondary-school staffs. 


. GERBER, Hetmut E. “The Foreign 


Languages—For Utility or Culture?” 
School and Society, LXXIX (May 1, 
1954), 135-38. 
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Re-examines oft-stated aims of modern- 
language-teaching. 


. GIRARD, DANIEL P., and OTHERS. 
“Teaching Aids: Problems and Possi- 
bilities,” French Review, XXVII (May, 
1954), 406-27. 

Reviews both the various materials and 
devices designed to facilitate learning of 
languages and some pedagogical concepts 
underlying their effective use. 


. GOUGENHEIM, GEORGES. “Le Frangais 
élémentaire,” French Review, XXVII 
(January, 1954), 217-20. 

Discusses basic research problems in deter- 
mining functional minimum vocabularies 
in French. 


. GREw, JAMEs H. “Towards More Ef- 
ficient Language Instruction,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXVIII (March, 
1954), 133-37. 

A summary of suggestions for facilitating 
the transition from school to college in the 
field of foreign-language-study. 


. Haac, Oscar A. “Language Studies 
and Present Needs,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVII (December, 1953), 
403-7. 

Reconsiders trends of the past fifty years 
and contributes suggestions for the present 
Modern Language Association inquiry. 


. Haven, Ernest F. “Descriptive Lin- 
guistics in the Teaching of a Foreign 
Language,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIII (April, 1954), 170-76. 
Proposes a sequence of interrelated experi- 
ences in pronunciation, speaking, grammar, 
and reading, designed to build a complex of 
habitual reactions. 


. Harris, JULIAN, and OTHERs. ‘“Con- 
cepts of Language and Their Relation 
to the Teaching of Foreign Languages,” 
French Review, XXVII (April, 1954), 
360-73. 

Accepts certain concepts of language and 
considers their usefulness in teaching at 
elementary- and secondary-school and col- 
lege levels. 


283. 


285. 


. Kwapit, HELEN M. 


115 


Harvey, Howarnp G. “From Language 
Laboratory to Television Studio,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVIII 
(October, 1954), 282-89. 


Describes advantages of a television pres- 
entation of a foreign-language program. 


. Hory, ALLEN S. “A School Greek 


Course,” Classical Journal, XLIX 


(January, 1954), 145-50. 


Designs a sequence of study especially for 
secondary-school pupils and incorporates 
suggestions on vocabulary-building, word 
work, and other matters applicable to the 
teaching of Latin as well as Greek. 


Jackson, WILLIAM T. H., and OTHERs. 
“A Report of the Committee on Text- 
books, A.A.T.G.,” German Quarterly, 
XXVII (March, 1954), 75-79. 


Tabulates the combined responses of sec- 
ondary-school and college teachers to ques- 
tions designed to guide authors and pub- 
lishers of textbooks in elementary and in- 
termediate German. 


. Jounston, M. C. “Developments in 


Teaching Foreign Languages,” School 
Life, XXXVI (May, 1954), 115-16. 
Depicts the year’s progress in the teaching 
of second languages. 


. Kautrers, WALTER V., and OTHERs. 


“Report of the Committee on Tests, 
A.A.T.G.,” German Quarterly, XXVII 
(March, 1954), 83-90. 

Re-evaluates college-entrance examina- 
tions and projects some future develop- 
ments in language-testing. 


“Foreign Lan- 
guage in the Junior High School,” 
Hispania, XXXVII (March, 1954), 
48-53. 

Defends a functional language program at 
the junior high school level. 


. “Learn Foreign Words Faster with Pic- 


tures,”’ Science News Letter, LXVI (Oc- 
tober 16, 1954), 249. 

Presents findings indicating that a foreign 
word is learned more quickly when paired 
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with a picture of the object it represents 
than when paired with its English equiva- 
lent. 


. LuEKER, E. L. “The Superior Student 
and the Classics,” Classical Journal, 
XLIX (November, 1953), 49-52. 


Points out means of enrichment for the 
gifted pupil through the development of 
reading skill in a second language, of back- 
ground concepts, and of intellectual and 
aesthetic interests in individualized and 
independent work. 


. McQuown, Norman A. “UNESCO 
Modern Language Seminar,” School 
and Society, LXXIX (May 1, 1954), 
138-39. (Also in Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVIII [May, 1954], 217- 
19.) 

Reports on the International Seminar in 
the Teaching of Modern Languages held at 
Ceylon in August, 1953. 


. MILDENBERGER, KENNETH. ‘Foreign 
Language Entrance Requirements in 
American Colleges Granting the A.B. 
Degree,”’ Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (December, 1953), 385-87. 


Presents data from 227 institutions on for- 
eign-language entrance requirements. 


. ODEGAARD, CHARLES E. “Modern Lan- 
guage Association Interdisciplinary 
Seminar on Language and Culture,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVITI 
(April, 1954), 165-69. 

Analyzes the stated goals which emerged 
from the seminar and presents the pro- 
grams required to implement the goals if 
they are accepted. 


. OSwALD, Frances. “Languages for 
Life,” French Review, XXVII (January, 
1954), 221-24. 

Maintains that there is room for the study 
of foreign languages in any curriculum. 


. PARKER, WILLIAM R. “Report on the 
Foreign Language Program,” PMLA, 
LXIX (March, 1954), 12-21. 


[February 


Sketches achievements of the first year of 
the Foreign Language Program in the 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. 


. People Speaking to People. University 


of Chicago Round Table, No. 821 (Jan- 
uary 3, 1954). Pp. 16. 

Includes the text of a radio discussion on 
the issues in the study of modern foreign 
languages and a supplementary statement 
by Theodore Andersson on “Why Begin 
Languages in the Elementary School?” 


. PFEFFER, J. ALAN, and OTHERs. “Lan- 


guage Requirements of the Universities 
and Colleges of Eastern and Western 
New York,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIII (April, 1954), 177-85. 
States requirements for admission and 
graduation for institutions as a whole and 
by departments or divisions. 


. PHELPS, LELAND R. “Language Train- 


ing for Military Service—A Real 
Need,” German Quarterly, XXVI (No- 
vember, 1953), 258-60. 

Points out that it is no longer true that pu- 
pils will have little opportunity to use a 
foreign language. 


. POLITZER, RoBErt L. “On a Linguistic 


Classification of Teaching Methods,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVII 
(November, 1953), 331-34. 

Classifies methods of teaching languages in 
accordance with a linguistic analysis of the 
teaching process. 


. PRINCE, J. Roy. “Philology at Work,” 


Modern Language Journal, XXXVIII 
(February, 1954), 75-79. 

Presents the vital role of elementary philol- 
ogy in the daily learning and classroom 
teaching of any foreign language. 


. RAYMOND, JosEpu. ‘Teaching Foreign 


Language on Television,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1954), 
227-30. 

Attempts to answer some of the recurrent 
questions about procedures in teaching a 
foreign language on television. 
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302. ROBINOVE, MurIEL N. “The Bridge,” 


Modern Language Journal, XXXVIII 
(May, 1954), 231-35. 

Recommends improved communication 
among all those concerned with the ad- 
vancement of foreign-language-study. 


. Rostas, E. S. “Cooperation between 
Schools and Colleges in Western Massa- 
chusetts,” French Review, XXVII (De- 
cember, 1953), 139-42. 

Reminds teachers of their responsibilities 


for co-operation with succeeding school lev- 
els. 


. SALOMAN, ELLEN. “A Generation of 
Prognosis Testing,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVIII (October, 1954), 
299-303. 


Sums up some of the contradictory an- 
swers to questions basic to pupil guidance 
in foreign-language-study. 


. SANDERLIN, GEORGE. “The Dying Lan- 
guages,” Classical Journal, XLIX 
(March, 1954), 241-42. 

Affirms traditional values in studying the 
classics. 


. SAVAIANO, EuGENE. “The Articulation 
of High-School and College Spanish,” 
Hispania, XXXVII (March, 1954), 
44-47, 

Presents a common-sense view of the prob- 
lems of transition from high-school to col- 
lege courses in foreign languages. 


. TrETz, Giapys, and GILGoFF, Max. 
“Language Learning as Experience,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVII 
(October, 1953), 300-302. 


Urges an exchange of materials based on 
life-experiences of secondary-school pupils. 


. VAN EENENAAM, EvVELyn. “Annotated 
Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology for 1952,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXVIII (January, 
1954), 28-54. 


Covers a wide range of topics and languages 
very completely in approximately four 
hundred entries. 


. WATERMAN, JoHN T. “Reading Pat- 


terns in German and English,” German 
Quarterly, XXVI (November, 1953), 
225-27. 


Concludes that knowledge of vocabulary 
and formal features of grammar are impor- 
tant factors in continuity of reading in a 
foreign language, as revealed by the 
opthalmograph. 


. WELLEK, SUSANNE. “A Psychological 


Approach to the Teaching of Modern 
Languages,” French Review, XXVII 
(October, 1953), 41-46. 


Presents a method of introducing pupils to 
a new language in a “natural” manner of 
understanding and talking, then reading 
and writing. 


. WHITMORE, KATHERINE R. “Language 


Courses and the General Humanities 
Program,” Hispania, XXXVI (No- 
vember, 1953), 397-401. 

Explores alternatives in planning language 
courses in new college programs. 


. Wotr, Ernest M. “Spoken Text- 


books,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (November, 1953), 339-46. 


Outlines the development of albums of re- 
cordings for self-instruction in a foreign 
language and anticipates certain innova- 
tions. 


. WootsEy, A. W. “New Horizons 


and a Greater Challenge,” Hispania, 
XXXVII (March, 1954), 57-61. 
Points out the necessity for conveying un- 
derstandings of language to pupils with the 
simplest possible explanations. 


. YounGc, BEATRICE. “Portland’s Part 


in Student Exchange,” Hispania, 
XXXVII (May, 1954), 217-18. 


Describes a plan in operation in Portland, 
Oregon, for exchange of secondary-school 
pupils between the United States and 
Mexico. 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


The following list of instructional 
motion pictures and filmstrips is limit- 
ed to recent releases not previously 
listed in this journal. All listed motion 
pictures are 16mm sound films unless 
otherwise indicated. 


ENGLISH 


315. American Literature: Colonial Times; 
Revolutionary Times; Early National 
Period; and The Realists. A series of 
four films, each 11 minutes, color or 
black and white. Chicago: Coronet 
Films, 1954. 

Each film offers a portrayal of the life of the 
time as background for the literature of the 
period. 


. Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 30 min- 
utes, black and white. Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia: Educational Film Sales Depart- 
ment, University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California, 1954. 

Steel engravings by Paul Gustave Doré 
provide the accompaniment to a reading of 
Coleridge’s poem. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


317. American Poets. A series of six filmstrips 
in color, 1954. 


The titles include William Cullen Bryant, 
Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Lowell, 
Walt Whitman, Emily Dickinson, and Sid- 
ney Lanier. Each filmstrip deals with influ- 
ences affecting the poet and with the effects 
of his poetry on the culture. 


. Constructing Reports. A series of six 
filmstrips in color, 1954. 


Each of the following titles deals with one 
phase of the problem of writing effective 
reports: Using Reports, Digging for Facts, 
Selecting the Theme, Building Reports, 
Painting with Words, and Finishing Re- 
ports. 


319. Stories from Shakespeare. A series of six 


filmstrips in color, 1954. 


These picture stories are designed to sup- 
plement reading and study of the following 
plays: Hamlet, Macbeth, Henry V, Julius 
Caesar, As You Like It, and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., NEW YORK, NEW 
YORK 


320. Group Discussion. 10 minutes, black 


321. 


and white, 1954. 


Outlines types of group discussions and 
explains factors which contribute to their 
effectiveness. 


Library Tools Series. A series of six 
filmstrips in color, 1954. 


Basic research and resource tools and their 
use are the subject matter of the following: 
Books for Biography, Readers’ Guide, Al- 
manacs and Yearbooks, One-Volume En- 
cyclopaedias, Gazetteers and Allases, and 
Aids in Writing and Reading. 


SoctaL STUDIES 


. Legislative Process. 29 minutes, color or 


black and white. Bloomington, In- 
diana: Audio-visual Center, Indiana 
University, 1954. 

A detailed analysis of the process by which 
a bill becomes a law, the General Assembly 
of Indiana being used to document the 
processes of a state legislature in action. 


. World at Your Feet. 22 minutes, color or 


black and white. New York: Canadian 
National Film Board, 1953. 


Demonstrates the interrelations of soil and 
living things. Various soil structures are 
analyzed with regard to the problem of soil 
management. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


324. Baltimore Plan. 20 minutes, black and 


white, 1953. 


Recounts the story of Baltimore’s program 
for housing improvement. 


325. Getting the Facts. 11 minutes, black and 


white, 1954. 
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Examines various community agencies 
which provide the information necessary to 
good citizenship in a democracy. 


. Look to the Land. 21 minutes, color, 
1954. 
Portrays the problem of misuse of natural 


resources and the need for improved meth- 
ods to prevent waste and deterioration. 


. Man and His Fight for Freedom. A se- 
ries of eight filmstrips in color, 1954. 
The theme of man’s ever continuing 
struggle for freedom is developed histori- 
cally in various settings. 

. Understanding the Law. 12 minutes, 
black and white, 1953. 


The meaning of due process of law is illus- 
trated by courtroom scenes. 


GEOGRAPHY 


. Japanese Fishing Village. 13 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Young 
American Films, Inc., 1953. 
Documents the life of the people in a small 
fishing village in Japan. 

. New South Asia. 30 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Canadian National 
Film Board, 1953. 

Reviews recent social and economic condi- 
tions in India, East and West Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia. 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., TEXT FILMS, 
NEW YORK 


331. Japan—80,000,000 Mouths To Feed. 12 


minutes, color, 1953. 

Portrays Japan’s problem of feeding a 
highly concentrated population on a lim- 
ited amount of arable land. 


. New India’s People. 26 minutes, black 
and white, 1953. 


The maharajahs, the untouchables, the 
Brahmins, and the Parsees are described as 
elements influencing the future of India. 


SCIENCE 


. Atomic Research: Areas and Develop- 
ment. 133 minutes, black and white. 
Chicago: Coronet Films, 1953. 


Three areas of atomic research are re- 
viewed: energy applications, structure of 
the atom, and nuclear by-products. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


334. Archimedes’ Principle. 6 minutes, black 


and white, 1953. 

Archimedes’ principle is illustrated by dem- 
onstrating the measurement of the buoyant 
force of a liquid upon an immersed solid. 


. The Atom and Biological Sciences. 12 


minutes, black and white, 1953. 


Deals with the effects of nuclear radiation 
on plant and animal cells and indicates pos- 
sible applications in human medicine. 


. Atomic Radiation. 12 minutes, black 


and white, 1954. 

Covers the fundamentals of atomic radia- 
tion and discusses alpha, beta, gamma, 
and neutron particles. 


. Carbon Fourteen. 12 minutes, black and 


white, 1954. 


Shows how radiocarbon is used to deter- 
mine the age of prehistoric objects. De- 
scribes experiments to determine effects of 
radiation on plant forms. 


. Face of the Earth. 12 minutes, color, 
1954. 


Explains how various forces are continu- 
ously wearing down and building up the 
surface of the earth. 


. Galileo’s Law of Falling Bodies. 6 min- 


utes, black and white, 1953. 

Shows experiments demonstrating Gali- 
leo’s laws as applied to the inclined plane 
and to freely falling bodies, both in at- 
mosphere and in a vacuum. 


. Magnetism. 16 minutes, black and 


white, 1954. 


Deals with the properties of a magnetic 
field, polarity, and terrestrial magnetism. 


. What Is Electricity? 14 minutes, black 


and white, 1954. 

Reviews a number of classical experiments, 
and illustrates some modern industrial ap- 
plications. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL, Proceed- 
ings of a Conference on the Utilization of 
Scientific and Professional Manpower. 
New York 27: Columbia University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii+198. $3.50. 


This volume details the proceedings of a 
five-day session held on the campus of Co- 
lumbia University under the auspices of the 
National Manpower Council and attended 
by a distinguished group of industrialists, 
public officials, educators, engineers, econo- 
mists, and medical personnel. The discussion 
focused on the general problem of utilizing 
scientific, technical, and professional man- 
power, detailed consideration being given to 
engineering, medicine, and education. In this 
reviewer’s opinion, the material of enduring 
interest and value emerging from the confer- 
ence is contained in Kenneth E. Boulding’s 
paper, “An Economist’s View of the Man- 
power Concept,” Henry Chauncey’s discus- 
sion of “More Effective Utilization of Teach- 
ers,” and the summary of the conference’s 
findings, prepared by the council’s research 
director, Eli Ginzberg. 

Of major interest to professional educa- 
tors will be the section on teaching person- 
nel, consisting of the address by Chauncey, 
mentioned above, plus accompanying discus- 
sion and reports. In order to utilize the avail- 
able supply of teachers more efficiently and 
effectively, Mr. Chauncey (who is president 
of the Educational Testing Service at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey) proposes a significant mod- 
ification in the technology of the educational 
process, namely, that the instruction of a 
fairly large group of pupils for a time span of 
several years be organized under the direc- 


tion of a master-teacher who would assemble 
the most appropriate combination of audio- 
visual materials, individual instruction, and 
supervised recitation. The master-teacher 
would be assisted by a clerical helper and 
possibly by capable students from the higher 
grades. Such a device would rely heavily 
upon carefully prepared educational films, 
with accompanying workbooks and testing 
material designed by committees of out- 
standing teachers. 

The argument advanced in support of 
this position deserves to be quoted in some 
detail: 


Let us consider first the matter of imparting 
knowledge—clarifying concepts, building gen- 
eralizations, developing skills, enlarging under- 
standing. This is the teacher’s most traditional 
function and some would say her most important 
function. Yet research over the last thirty-five 
years has shown that instructional films can do as 
good a job in this respect—if not better—than 
the average classroom teacher. . . . 

The weight of the evidence indicates that not 
only substantative context and the intellectual 
kind of skills but also fairly complex perceptual- 
motor skills can be taught by films... . 

If the routine, repetitive aspects of instruction 
were given over to sound films, television, and 
such similar instructional media as modern tech- 
nology has made and is rapidly making available, 
the teacher would be freed to function more in 
accordance with [a wider] conception of her role 
[pp. 140-42]. 


As indicated in the subsequent discussion, 
Mr. Chauncey’s suggestion occasioned sharp 
disagreement. It was noted, however, that 
education was virtually the only field which 
during the past half-century had made little 
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use of supporting personnel, in the sense that 
nurses and other technicians augment the 
work of the doctor, or draftsmen and com- 
puters support the engineer. With some dis- 
sent from some members of the working 
group, it was felt that a technological revolu- 
tion, or at least a reorientation, in education 
was long overdue. As all of us in the field are 
uncomfortably aware, however, education 
combines massive stability, inertia, and im- 
munity to change in the main body of its 
procedures with volatile addiction to new 
fads and fashions at the periphery. Whether 
this and related suggestions in the same vein 
represent genuine progress or misplaced in- 
novation remains to be determined. It merits 
careful consideration by those responsible for 
America’s education. 

I should like to turn now to a discussion of 
some aspects of the collection as a whole. 

First, the design and construction of the 
volume seem to me to be peculiarly inappro- 
priate for almost any purpose or combination 
of purposes, beyond that of preserving a lit- 
eral record of the various points of view rep- 
resented by the galaxy of participants. For 
example, each of the three subsections de- 
voted to utilization of engineering personnel, 
medical personnel, and teaching personnel is 
organized in layer-cake form: first, there is a 
prepared paper presented before the mem- 
bers of a working group on that particular 
topic; then follows a brief record of the work- 
ing group’s discussion of what the paper con- 
tained or omitted; then a report prepared by 
the chairman of the working group to the 
conference as a whole; and finally an account 
of what the conference in general session had 
to say about the findings of the working 
group. This detailed and unavoidably repe- 
titious transcription of the various stages of 
the inquiry is more appropriate for, say, a 
congressional investigation (I have no par- 
ticular examples in mind) than for a volume 
intended to present an “evaluation” or to 
influence “policy.” 

I suspect that the Manpower Council 
adopted this elongated method of presenta- 
tion because they were encumbered with an 
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embarrassment of riches: There were sev- 
enty-five participants, and the council has 
tried to preserve for posterity the contribu- 
tion of each (though not always specifically 
identified by name or position). I seriously 
question whether the cafeteria-style presen- 
tation represents optimum utilization of the 
council’s scarce publication resources. 

Second, and of more fundamental impor- 
tance, the concept of “utilization” upon 
which the conferees were summoned to oper- 
ate is clouded, ambiguous, and doubtful. 
Ginzberg’s summary at the close does much 
to illuminate and unravel the divers mean- 
ings implied and should be read before the 
remainder of the work is sampled. 

Third, the policy suggestions, explicit and 
implicit, are directed to a variety of target 
groups which are not always clearly distin- 
guished. (1) The book in its entirety is pre- 
sumably intended as background reading for 
the general public. (2) Many of the sugges- 
tions, particularly about engineering person- 
nel, are in the nature of exhortations to the 
management of private firms to combine 
their human resources more efficiently. (3) 
Still other suggestions are directed toward 
achieving efficiency in nonprofit and govern- 
mental institutions. (4) Many valuable hints 
for the education and training of professional 
or technical personnel are developed in the 
course of the discussion; the suggestions re- 
garding training of nurses seem particularly 
appropriate. (5) Some of the information in 
this collection, for example, the article by 
Seymour L. Wolfbein on “Technicians and 
the Utilization of Professional Manpower,” 
could be read with profit by vocational-guid- 
ance counselors. (6) Governmental policy- 
makers and forecasters could profit from a 
reading of Frank Pace’s paper, “Manpower 
Utilization from the Point of View of Top 
Administration,” and from careful perusal of 
George M. Maverick’s discussion of the 
changing outlook on the “shortage” of en- 
gineers. 

Fourth, and finally, however, I should like 
to raise serious question as to the value and 
purpose of “conference” reports such as the 
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book now under review. In general they are 
intended to represent the distilled essence of 
the wisdom and experience of a group of rec- 
ognized authorities in the field. But often 
they succeed only in occupying a kind of 
hazy middle ground between research on the 
one hand and practical policy suggestions on 
the other. This formidable array of talent 
could have been better employed by the Na- 
tional Manpower Council as (1) a board of 
review for research completed or in progress, 
(2) resource personnel to suggest directions 
for future research to be performed either by 
the staff of the council or by other agencies in 
effective liaison with the council, (3) a jury of 
experts to pass critical judgment on policy 
positions whose advocacy was contemplated 
by the council. If none of these alternatives 
were utilized because the council conceived 
of its role as that of a quasi-professional as- 
sociation, a catalytic agent rather than an 
active participant, whose meetings serve as a 
forum for interchange and discussion, then 
the papers should have been both more nu- 
merous and of higher quality, and their dis- 
cussion should have been intrusted to a 
group who had had an opportunity to read 
the material before the session convened. 


PROCTER THOMSON 
University of Chicago 


* 


Harry S. Broupy, Building a Philosophy of 
Education. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xvi+480. $5.00. 


Much of the literature of educational 
philosophy has been developed in terms of 
the educational consequences of particular 
philosophic doctrines. In Building a Phi- 
losophy of Education, Professor Broudy re- 
verses this pattern; he states his modus 
operandi on the first page of the Preface: 


The method employed throughout is to begin 
with an educational problem and to see what 
makes it controversial or difficult to solve. Sooner 
or later this search reveals necessary presupposi- 
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tions about the ultimate nature of truth, good- 
ness, and the nature of man [p. vii]. 


That is, the movement proposed here is 
from problem to doctrine, and the end of the 
inquiry is reached when the “necessary pre- 
suppositions about” ultimates are reached. 
There, says the author, one must take a 
stand with respect to a particular philosophic 
doctrine. As a Classical Realist, Professor 
Broudy acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Plato, Aristotle, and at least a similarity in 
educational doctrine to the “more basic con- 
tributions of Dewey’s Instrumentalism” 
(p. viii). The general structure of the book, 
then, is in terms of an organization of prob- 
lems—problems of aims, personality, so- 
ciety, knowledge, value, and the like. The 
attempt is to establish the problem in a 
reasonably topical way and to follow this 
by an exhibition of the critical, philosophic 
method by which the basic philosophic issues 
are reached, terminating in a conclusion 
consistent with Professor Broudy’s own 
philosophy. Professor Broudy, as one might 
expect from a scholar of his stature, urges 
that the study of the generalized philosophic 
technique, which he attempts to exhibit, be 
viewed as at least as important as his ad- 
mittedly partisan conclusions. 

I think that it would be both foolish and 
immoral to attempt to evaluate Professor 
Broudy’s views about educational philoso- 
phy from a position essentially alien to the 
principles and terms of Classical Realism. I 
propose, therefore, to limit my few remarks 
to a comparison of his conception of philo- 
sophic method with certain aspects of the 
philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, and Dewey. 

Beginning with the philosophy with re- 
spect to which we are all writing only foot- 
notes, Plato also exhibits a great concern for 
problems as the starting points of philosophic 
inquiry. They are starting points because, 
for Plato, both the method and the aim of 
philosophy are “the dialectic,” which is a 
heuristic treatment of problems perceived as 
contradictions and as such is anti-doctrinal. 
In fact, in his Seventh Epistle Plato denies 
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that his philosophy has ever been stated 
and argues that it is not capable of statement 
as a doctrine. In sum, Plato seems to be 
agreeable to Professor Broudy’s beginning 
with problems and philosophizing on them 
but not to the aim of reaching ultimate doc- 
trines about goodness, man, or truth, among 
which only irrational choice can be made. 

For Aristotle, to whom Professor Broudy 
seems to show the greatest indebtedness, 
the problem of method is rather different. 
One is either moving away from or toward 
first principles. If the former, then the meth- 
od is deductive; if the latter, the method is 
again dialectic. But the dialectic of the first 
book of the Metaphysics does not begin with 
the problems and practices of scientists or ed- 
ucators, proceeding to an analysis into prin- 
ciple and the establishment of doctrine. 
Rather, the beginning is with the problems 
of principle which have constituted the 
topics and subject matter of the philosophic 
tradition to which Aristotle was heir, moving 
through a dialectical inquiry upon first prin- 
ciples and ending with a “doctrine” of the 
nature of the first principles of inquiry and 
only secondarily a “doctrine” about man, 
nature, and truth. 

For Dewey, philosophizing begins, as 
with Plato, with the establishment of a 
problem in terms of conflicts, controversies, 
contradictions. These are treated, not by an 
analysis calculated to reveal fundamental 
doctrinal commitments about man, nature, 
or truth, but rather through the institution 
of a dialectic which, through the employment 
of appropriate terms and principles, em- 
braces and unifies what was formerly in con- 
flict. For all three philosophies, everything 
depends on the problem and what one brings 
to bear on it. 

In sum, the question which I am propos- 
ing is whether philosophic positions can bet- 
ter be understood through the perception of 
their “ultimate doctrines” than through the 
analysis and comparison of their termino- 
logical and methodological qualities—which 
in turn give rise to the particular “ultimate 
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doctrines.” The very nature of philosophy 
and philosophizing depends on one’s answer 
to this question. 

I wholeheartedly agree that Plato and 
Aristotle, and Dewey as well, may be viewed 
as part of a single, great philosophic tradi- 
tion. The reader will, as always, have to 
judge for himself the sense in which Pro- 
fessor Broudy has identified himself with 
this tradition—and consequently the sense 
in which he is philosophizing. Finally, as 
Professor Broudy wisely suggests, in making 
this judgment, the reader will also be philoso- 
phizing. 

LEONARD GARDNER 
University of Chicago 


* 


J. GALEN SAYLOR and WILLIAM M. ALEXAN- 
DER, Curriculum Planning for Better 
Teaching and Learning. New York 16: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. xiv+624. 
$5.50. 


One difficulty with curriculum planning in 
these days of complex teaching tasks has 
been the failure to translate general prin- 
ciples of good education into scientifically 
analyzed steps and procedures of curriculum 
development; that is, to apply these prin- 
ciples to the selection and organization of 
both content and teaching-learning experi- 
ences. For many years the literature on cur- 
riculum has been divided between treat- 
ments of curriculum theories, on the one 
hand, and applications of these principles in 
illustrative curriculum outlines, or in class- 
room practice, on the other. 

Books on curriculum seem more con- 
cerned with elaborating divergent theories 
than with indicating how to consolidate the 
various viewpoints. Factors in curriculum 
development which should be considered to- 
gether are put into juxtaposition and treated 
in an “either-or” fashion, such as interests 
versus content, life-needs versus cultural 
heritage. 

Curriculum Planning for Better Teaching 
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and Learning does away with some of these 
difficulties. It emphasizes processes of plan- 
ning and suggests ways in which multiple 
considerations that must be applied in cur- 
riculum making can be welded into a coher- 
ent planning process. 

The book tries to answer five main ques- 
tions in its five main sections: 


1. Why is better curriculum planning needed? 

2. What major factors must be considered in 
curriculum planning? 

3. How shall the curriculum planning be organ- 
ized? 

4. How shall we plan curriculum for better 
teaching? 

5. How shall curriculum planning be evaluated? 


The authors criticize current curriculum 
planning in a mild but nevertheless penetrat- 
ing fashion. They indicate, for example, that 
the formal division of curricular and extra- 
curriculum learning does not make sense. 
They considered the merits of teaching cul- 
tural heritage and of preparing students to 
face their life-problems. They wonder why 
social understanding, though a dominant aim 
of our literacy programs, is so conspicuously 
lacking among the American people. They 
ask whether the curriculum provides in a bal- 
anced fashion for all educational goals; 
whether learning experiences are continuous, 
and whether they are so formulated that ef- 
fective learning experiences are possible. 

The forces and factors that do, or should, 
affect curriculum development receive care- 
ful treatment, without the usual kind of or- 
thodoxy and without attaching black-and- 
white labels to those forces and factors that 
seem in opposition to each other. Questions 
are raised about the equality of educational 
opportunity for such deviate groups as bilin- 
gual children, children from minority or low- 
er-class backgrounds, or children of migra- 
tory workers. Seemingly incompatible aims, 
such as providing curriculums for intellectual 
development and for vocational preparation 
are treated as equivalent, rather than mutu- 
ally exclusive, tasks. Even the controls on 
curriculum making, such as pressure groups, 
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legislative action, and textbooks, are dis- 
cussed so as to indicate ways of resolving the 
dilemmas which their presence creates. The 
authors also face the old question of the role 
of education in changing the value system of 
our society, taking a somewhat pessimistic 
view of this possibility. Considerable space is 
devoted to the developmental growth pat- 
tern of children and the pattern of learning 
processes as factors in curriculum making. 

A section is devoted to describing and 
analyzing five main curriculum designs: the 
subject-centered curriculum; curriculums or- 
ganized by broad fields, by major social func- 
tions, by student needs and interests; and the 
core curriculum. 

The book ends on such practical notes as 
the development and use of resource units, 
administrative considerations, and co-opera- 
tive participation in curriculum planning. 

The simple and down-to-earth develop- 
ment makes the huge volume quite readable. 
The authors not only preach logical thinking 
but have applied the principles of such think- 
ing to their own writing. They state their as- 
sumptions clearly; they present a reasonable 
array of facts to help the reader form his own 
judgment on issues presented. While the vol- 
ume is a bit short on the methodology of ac- 
tual curriculum planning, it takes a step be- 
yond many current books on the curriculum 
in identifying the factors that operate in cur- 
riculum development. It should be a boon to 
all curriculum planners and teachers of cur- 
riculum who are harried by the many con- 
trasting orthodoxies and who cannot find 
their way tc a consistent integration of the 
many opposing factors which need to be con- 
solidated in any reasonable pattern of cur- 
riculum development. 

TaBA 
San Francisco State College 
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The text of Mathematics for Everyday Liv- 
ing was planned to make the student more 
informed and more competent in dealing 
with the mathematical aspects of the prob- 
lems of the consumer and to provide oppor- 
tunity for the student to improve arithmeti- 
cal skills that are essential in the solution of 
the problems of everyday living. The volume 
may be used for any level in the high school. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
mathematics used by the average individual 
in his everyday life will be found in Part One. 
A book of this type often includes an early 
review of arithmetic calculations. This book 
is unique in that Part Two and Part Three 
give a complete review of basic arithmetical 
operations. Exercises to test the basic skills 
are given from time to time throughout the 
book. This method of maintaining skills may 
be equally as good as the method of early re- 
views. It would seem more desirable, how- 
ever, to develop a mathematical idea and 
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simultaneously include the exercises that 
involve this idea. 

The authors are to be complimented for 
their careful selection of excellent consumer 
problems in each chapter. The chapter titles 
“Managing Your Money and Time,” “Bor- 
rowing Money,” “Insuring Your Property,” 
“Paying for Governmental Services,” and 
others are most inviting. An ample number 
of problems are found in each chapter, and 
the teacher therefore can adapt the assign- 
ments to the needs of the group. 

It is always difficult to keep up to date a 
book which includes consumer problems. 
The authors have partially met this problem 
by scattering throughout Part One reading 
lists for reference purposes, as well as nu- 
merous projects, which not only will famil- 
iarize the student with local conditions but 
also will help keep the information current. 


MILTON W. BECKMAN 


University of Nebraska 
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